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Standard Principle 
of Co-Insurance Again 
Sustained by Courts 





Latest Group of Decisions on Sub- 
ject Discussed by Well-Known 


Insurance Lawyer 





COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY 





Problem of How it Works Out in 
Individual Risks Illustrated 
by Court Opinions 





By William Otis Badger, Jr. 


It will be recalled that in 1917 the 
New York Legislature amended Section 
121 of the Insurance Law so as to pro- 
vide for a new standard form of fire 
insurance _ policy. The section as 
amended also included the words “* * * 
and no other or different provision, 
agreement, condition or clause shall be 
in any manner made a part of such 
contract or policy or indorsed thereon 
or added thereto, or delivered therewith, 
except as follows, to-wit: 

“Third. * * * 3. The exception of the 
contribution to be made under the pol- 
icy in case of loss or damage; 

4. any other matter necessary clearly 
to express all the facts and conditions 
of insurance on any particular risk. Pro- 
vided, however, that no such agreement 
or rider shall be inconsistent with or a 
waiver of any of the conditions or pro- 
visions of the standard fire insurance 
policy thereby established. * * *.” 


The Durham vs. Stuyvesant Action 


In 1920 an action was brought in the 
City Court of the City of New York by 
one Durham against the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company in which the coin- 
surance clause was attacked as unau- 
thorized by the new standard fire 
policy. 

Upon the trial both parties moved for 
a directed verdict and the trial judge 
thereupon resolved all questions of law 
and fact in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the insurance company. 

An appeal was taken by the latter to 
the Appellate Term of the Supreme 
Court, which held that the contention of 
the plaintiff-insured to the effect that 
the coinsurance clause was inconsistent 
with the conditions of the standard pol- 
icy and was not authorized under the 
subdivisions 3 and 4 above quoted, was 
correct. The court pointed out that the 
policy without the coinsurance clause 
Provided for payment of a loss in the 
ratio that the face amount of all in- 
surance bears to the amount of the loss, 
Irrespective of the value of the prop- 
erty, whereas, when a_ coinsurance 
Clause is read into the policy, the com- 
Pany’s liability is determined by the 
ratio which the face amount of the total 
Msurance carried bears to the value of 
the property. In other words, gener- 
ally stated, in the absence of a coin- 
Surance clause the insured collects his 
whole loss if that does not exceed his 
Msurance, and his whole insurance if 
that does not exceed his loss. With the 
coinsurance clause present, such rule of 
recovery, however, is modified, and the 
recovery-reduced if the insurance and 
the loss are both below the percentage 

(Continued on page 30) 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 140 years of 
successful business operation. World wide interests. Absolute 
security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary and Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
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1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dee. 31 Assets Force 
1912 ............ $12,481,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 ............ $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4-8 
per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 

















OUR CHAIN OF SERVICE 


_ — 

The service chain which The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company has been forging through the years is strong 
in every link. The links of this chain represent the policy- 
holder, the fieldman and the Home Office. 

The policyholder is assured service plus on his Lincoln 
3 National Life policy because Lincoln National Life agents are 
trained to sell their business “right” and to keep every promise. The field- 
man is made to realize that he personifies the Company spirit in his terri- 
tory, and to that end he is backed to the limit. The Home Office goes all the 
way in dispatching helpful service to both policyholder and fieldman. 

The strength of the Lincoln National Life service chain is best understood 
by those who 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $295,000,000 in Force 

















Would Investigate 
Old Age Pension 
Laws Now in Force 


New York Assemblyman Intro- 
duces Resolution Calling for 
Joint Committee 





FEAR HASTY FUTURE ACTION 





To Protect State Against Being 
Plunged Into Unknown Costs; 
Labor Wants Pension Law 


A resolution to create a joint legis- 
lative committee to study the subject 
of old age pensions and to report to 
the legislature by March, 1925, was in 
troduced in the New York legislature 
on Monday by Assemblyman F. L. 
Hackenburg of New York. The resolu 
tion savs that although a number of 
states have passed old age pension laws 
there is verv little information as to 
the sentiment for, the cost of, or the 
desirability of such laws and there 1s 
no comprehensive plan for putting such 
a system into effect. Tt is pointed out 
that an old age pension system would 
involve the accumulation and investment 
of a collossal reserve fund if such a 
system was based upon mortality ex- 
perience and if not so established it 
would be an unequal burden either by 
taxation or assessment. 


Danger of Hasty Action 


The Albany correspondent of The 
Eastern Underwriter, who is in close 
touch with this matter, reports that the 
Hackenburg resolution comes at a very 
opportune time. A number of interests, 
including labor people and the Bene- 
volent Order of Eagles are not unwill- 
ing for the state to plunge hap-hazard 
into all of the intricacies of the problem 
of old age pensi.1s, regardless of the 
cost or how it is to function. A number 
of states have enacted old age pension 
legislation, but none of them has made 
a comprehensive study of the problem 


either from an actuarial or financial 
standpoint. Last year a bill was intro 
duced in the Assembly which, had it 


heen enacted, would have cost the state 
at least one hundred million dollars a 
vear to carry out its provisions, and 
these figures are based on a casual study 
of the number of males and females 
alive out of 100,000 born at ages 65 and 
60, respectively. 

Had the State York 
a vear of investigation of the practical 
end of workmen’s compensation before 
enacting a statute, instead of proceeding 
entirely along sentimental lines and then 
giving the insurance department a bare 
six months to collate and analyze statis 
tics and adopt a schedule of rates, much 
confusion would have been avoided 
when the law went into effect and many 
of the defects in the administration of 
the law would never have existed. The 
danger is that a legislature in a not 
distant day will enact an old-age pension 
law over night without any sort of ex 
perience at hand to guide in its ex- 
ecution, The Hackenburg resolution 


New spent 


(Continued an page 10) 
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L. A. Cerf, Jr., Paid for 
$900,000 During 1923 


SON OF WELL-KNOWN MANAGER 





Made Associate Manager of Forty- 
fourth Street Office of Mutual 
Benefit 





Several years ago, L. A. Cerf, Jr., son 
of the Mutual Benefit’s manager for 
Greater New York, cast his lot with life 
insurance in New York and decided to 
make that his life’s career. His father is 
one of the greatest trainers and educators 
of life insurance men in the United States 
and there was considerable interest evinced 
by other offices in town on two points: 
whether having lived in more or less of a 
life insurance atmosphere most of his life 


L. A. CERF, JR. 
he could put this inherited and observatory 
training into practice; and, also, whether 
a man who had trained thousands could 
train his own son. 

Mr. Cerf, Jr., ran true to form. His 
first year of selling disclosed a record of 
$100,000 paid for. He wound up 1923 
with $100,000 shy of a million. His 1924 
goal is over the million-dollar mark. 

Mr. Cerf was a student of Princeton 
when the war started. He enlisted in the 
French army—served with it six months 
and then went into the United States Navy, 

ing an ensign when mustered out. His 
father wanted him to go back to college, 
but Louis, Jr., had set his heart on be- 
coming an agent. There were some in- 
teresting discussions in the Cerf household 
which finally culminated in the following 
statement of Cerf, pere, to Cerf, fils: “All 
right, if you insist upon a rate book career 
give yourself a chance. Don’t pick the 
most difficult thing to sell and go out into 
that world without preliminary training. 
Hh ,out another branch of salesmanship 
rst. 

Many of the young Princeton men were 
selling aluminum ware, and that’s what 
L.A. Jr., sold for a few months. He did 
4 well as the others, and then went into 
the agency. Mr. Cerf, Sr., started him 
out as a lecturer in his school, which was 
Possible for a tyro under the Cerf system. 
With a curriculum prepared personally by 
the Mutual Benefit manager, any intelli- 
Sent young college man without insurance 
training can pick up certain teaching funda- 
mentals, Thus, L. A., Jr., instructed classes 
M psychology, insurance technique, ap- 
Proach and other matters which are obvious 
and had better be learned in a class than 
mastered by costly experiences. 

Then the young man took a rate book 
and started ‘selling. His first experience 
Was unfortunate as he attempted to di- 
pc a $25,000 policy and the company 
Urned the application down. This would 

(Continued on page 13) 











When Death of Master Mind 
Strains Credit 


the long look ahead, often with commitments 

that take months, even years, to work out to 
fruition. It is not as if in forming policies and 
making commitments the presiding genius could 
put the concern which he directs on the right 
track and say, “Now I have given it a good start. 
It has nothing to do but follow the track.” There 
is too much of experiment in all business for that; 
many adjustments have to be made along the way 
to unexpected circumstances. 


l the development of a business there must be 


But if the master mind is suddenly taken away, 
if the directing head dies, what is likely to be the 
result? Unless he has trained someone—preter- 
ably a man of as great capacity as himseli—to 
take charge, the concern is likely to become 


crippled. 


Here enters that great principle of insurance 
which modern man has developed till it has be- 
come one of the most striking of the economic 
wonders of the present generation. ‘The vast 
insurance reservoirs can be employed by this con- 
cern to indemnify itself against the death-of the 
master mind or of all the men who are building 
up the concern and whose initiative, far-sighted- 
ness, imagination, nerve, and judgment are de- 
pended upon to make a sound business structure, 


Why should not a business take advantage of 
this modern insurance reservoir for its protection? 
Is it strange that the question of life insurance for 
the protection of the business frequently arises in 
business statements given as a basis of credit? 


Credit men are all the while studying margins 
of safety. They want these margins to be ample 
for the severest strains that may be imposed. It 
is the peak of the load that interests both of them, 
and whatever within reason can be done to pre- 
pare for the comfortable carrying of the peak 
load, they are ready to urge. 

Life insurance for the benefit of the business 
helps the concern to prepare against that peak 
strain on credit which comes when the concern’s 
master mind is snatched away. 


Editorial in Credit Monthly 


The Prudential 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


I surance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Business Last Year 
Was of High Type 


FIDELITY MUTUAL INCREASE 





Gained Nearly 25% Over 1922; President 
Talbot’s Comments on Year; In 


Force Totals $267,248,034 





The new paid business of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life for last year exceeded $48,- 
650,000, which was an increase of 24.6% 
over the previous year and 11% over 
the peak year of 1920. In his report on 
the business of the year President 
Walter LeMar Talbot said: 

“The business of 1923 is of a high 
type and will undoubtedly show greater 
stability than did that of the inflated 
days of 1920. Final figures are not yet 
available but our mortality experience in 
1923 was, in general, quite favorable. 
Our insurance in force has reached the 
total of $267,248,034, an increase equal 
to 58 per cent. df the paid new business 
of 1923. 

“l have found much of interest in 
glancing back over Fidelity’s history. In 
the calendar year 1913, just ten years 
ago, our paid new business was $14,- 
127,016; five years later it was $18,891,- 
944. The figures of 1923 therefore show 
an increase of 244 per cent. over 1913 
and 158° per cent. over 1918. Great 
strides have been made in the past, we 
are depending upon a continuance of 
this program in the future and look to 
you men and women in the field to as- 
sure it. 

“It has been truly said that “business 
is not iron and steel and rock.” It is 
just as human as the workers who up- 
hold it. The agents who reach out into 
the big cities and little hamlets of our 
land are the soul of this institution. To 
its thousands of policyholders they are 
the company. Conservative head office 
management, careful medical selection, 
prompt handling of business and claims, 
are all very necessary to success, but 
withal there must be the earnest co- 
operation of a loyal field force. Of this 
we are assured.” 





LIFE INSURANCE DAY 





Insurance Men Speak at Thrift Week 
Gathering; Dr. L. K. Frankel Tells 
of Vast Possible Savings 


Life Insurance Day of National Thrift 
Week was observed in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium by a meeting Monday after- 
noon at which Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
and Leo Saum of the Ives & Myrick 
agency, of the Mutual Life, were the speak- 
ers drawn from the insurance business. The 
program was concluded with the motion 
picture, “Working for Dear Life,” which 
was loaned by the Metropolitan Life. 

Dr. Irankel spoke chiefly on thrift of 
health and the enormous economic saving 
resulting from prevention of disease. He 
said there are 40,000,000 wage workers in 
the country, each one of which is ill an 
average of eight days each year. Assum- 
ing average earnings at $2 a day, which 
is low, this illness results in a loss of 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Half of this is pre- 
ventable, said Dr. Frankel, and such pre- 
vention would result in vast savings in the 
$500,000,000 spent for doctors, $500,000,- 
000 for hospitals and approximately the 
same amount for nursing service. 


NORTHERN LIFE CHANGES 


At a recent meeting the Northern Life 
of London, Ont., elected as president 
M. W. Doherty, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Reinsurance Co. of Canada 
and a director of the Ontario Equitable 
Life. S. C. Tweed was appointed man- 
aging director and he is also president 
and managing director of the Ontario 
Equitable and vice-president of the 
Merchants Casualty. There had been 
some rumors as to the possible sale of 
the company and it was officially an- 
nounced after the meeting that control 
was definitely settled. 
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That Is Not 


strongest multiple-line insurance organiza 
Sold— 
One tick of the watch, and this picture To Aitna-ize is to get immediate and 


tion in the world 
. . 
is entirely recast! One turn of Fortune's continuing protection in the full amount ] _ g > 
wheel, and Fate may loose any one of four your interests require. It is to know defi t 1S iven to every 
score disasters that will sweep away life, nitely, beforehand, the indemnity you will | 
health, earning power, savings or property — receive should disaster strike. agent W 10 repre- 
rob you, or any person, of both present | FE 
and future. sents t 1e€ tna 
BUT—imminent as are these menaces, is an A2tna-izer in your gommunity. He is C 1 nee a 
there is a never-failing offset continuously a man worth knowing. som panies as an 
i i . 
Aitna-ize according to your needs— a ddi tional assist- 
as you prosper and as your obligations increase. . ki . 
- a] 
ance in making his 


In the foreground a new building is 
pushing skyward. On the streets is seen 
the customary trafhc confusion of a bustling ‘To be A:tna-ized is to know absolutely 
business district. In the background are that d saster has no power permanently to 
the homes, schools, theatres and clubs where cripple your plans. It is to guarantee the 
you and your friends live and enjoy the continued security of family, home, con 
comforts that the market place makes tracts, property and business interests— 
possible come what may. 
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These, and numerous related forms of A2tna-izing, provide full protection 





ably known to the 
people of his com- 
munity. 


If you wish to be 


for all your insurance needy-—safeguard life, property and business 


“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliated companies 
ASTNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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policy, write to the 
Home Office at 
Hartford. 


CAMPAIGN, will be read by the millions of readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest and American Magazine. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


And Affiliated Companies 


ASTNA CASUALTY and SURETY COMPANY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE STRONGEST MULTIPLE LINE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 
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Seek Credits Under 
Premium Tax Law 


NEW CALIFORNIA 


SITUATION 


Recent Decision Permits Claims; Must 
Be Filed Before Tax Becomes 
Delinquent February 4 


Claims for credits under the Califor- 
nia premium tax law growing out of the 
California Su- 
Mutual Benefit case 
vs. Richardson, 66 Cal. 557) must 


recent decision of the 
preme Court in the 
(M. B. 
be filed before the second half of the 
1923 tax becomes delinquent on Febru 
ary 4+. The question arises as to the 
effect of this decision upon the amount 
of tax heretofore assessed against the 
companies which has not vet been paid. 

This question is discussed in a mem 
Association of Life In 
Presidents. The third para 
graph of Section 3669 of the Political 
Code of California, which relates to 
taxes assessed under the provisions of 
Section 14, Article XIII, of the Consti 
tution and the sections of the Political 
Code enacted to carry the same into 
ctlect, provide: 

“3. Whenever any taxes, penalties or 
collected and paid to the state 
treasurer as hereinbefore provided, shall 
have been paid more than once, or shall 
have been erroneously or illegally col- 
lected, or when any taxes shall have 
been collected and paid pursuant to said 
provisions of law upon a computation 
erroneously made by reason of clerical 
mistake of the officers or employes of 
the State Board of Equalization, or 
shall have been computed in a manner 
contrary to law, the State Board of 
Equalization shall certify to the State 
Board of Control the amount of such 
taxes, penalties, or costs, collected in 
excess of what was legally due, from 
whom they were collected or by whom 
paid, and if approved by said board of 
control, the same shall be credited to 
the company or person to whom_ it 
rightfully belongs, at the time of the 
next payment of taxes. No claim for 
such credit shall be so audited, ap 
proved, allowed, or paid unless pre- 
sented within one year after the pay 
ment sought to be refunded.” 


orandum by the 
surance 


costs 


Procedure to be Followed 


from. this provision 
made, life insurance 

have paid taxes 
illegally assessed, as determined by the 
Supreme Court in the Mutual Benefit 
case, within one year prior to the pres 
entation of such claim, are entitled, at 
the time of their next payment ot 
taxes, to credit for the amount of such 
taxes as may have been illegally assessed 
and paid by them. 

Phe statute requires such credit to be 
given by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, with the approval of the State 
Board of Control, in cases where taxes 
have been collected and paid to the 
State Treasurer. Strictly construed, this 
provision might be regarded as not 
applicable to the illegal portion of a tax 
already assessed, but not yet paid, in 
which event there seems to be no sta 
tutory provision for the correction of 
the assessmence or credit thereon of the 
egal portion before payment. Hf this 
attitude be taken by the authorities, it 
is believed that since the item taxed 
has been declared not subject to taxa- 
tion by the Supreme Court, the collec- 
tion of the tax could, if thought de- 
sirable or necessary, be enjoined. It 
scems not unlikely, according to this 
Memorandum, that appreciation of the 
existence of this remedy may effect 
the interpretation officially placed upon 
the statute with respect to its applica- 
tion to the tax in question. As an 
alternative to litigation respecting the 
Payment of the illegal portion of the 
second half of the 1923 tax, which will 
become delinquent on February 4, 1924, 
this item could be paid and recovered, 


It would 
that, upon claim 
companies — which 


seem 


under the provision of the statute re- 
ferred to, by credit at the time of the 
next subsequent payment of taxes. 
Mimeographed copies of a form of 
notice of claim for credit of the amounts 
of the tax on dividends applied in 


abatement of premiums which have 
been paid within one year from the 
date of the execution of such claim 
have been prepared. If executed 
promptly the claim could embrace the 
illegal portions, as determined in the 


Mutual Benefit case, of payments made 
in February as well as August, 1923 
(second half of 1922, and first half of 
1923 taxes). For good measure, as well 
as for convenience in computation, the 
form has been made to include a claim 
for credit of the like illegal portion of 
the second half of the 1923 tax which 
becomes delinquent on February 4, 1924. 
lt is suggested, that if it be determined 
to present such claim, personal service 
of notice of claim be made upon the 
State Board of Equalization in such 
manner that formal proof thereof can 
be readily obtained. For this purpose 
a form of admission of service has been 
endorsed at the foot of the blank. If 
admission of service cannot be obtained 
the person making service should ex- 
ecute the form of affidavit of service 
setting forth the time, place and man 
ner of service and the name of the 
member or official of the Board upon 
whom it was made. 

It will be noted that neither payment 
under protest nor the institution of suit 
to recover, which are necessary to pre- 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 



































HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annuaj Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 

WE GD saccusacncoaieusens eee $730,833 
Payments to Policyholders “and 

their beneficiaries in Dea 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


ae err 400,76 
Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds .................. 2,206,762 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
WS hii cccncocauscaudaseaveceaad 2,110,922 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force..............- $232,163,082 
Admitted Assets ..... Meatuehaaes 46,253,718 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


vent the lapse of claims under litiga 
tion, are prescribed by the statute as 
conditions to the allowance of credit 
for taxes illegally exacted which is 
thereby authorized. In making pay- 
ment of the second half of the 1923 tax, 
which will become_delinquent on Febru- 
ary 4th, 1924, it is suggested that, in 
default of word as to official action upon 
the claim made for credit thereon, the 
deductions claimed be made and the 
balance paid with the usual protest re- 
specting items other than dividends 
applied to reduce renewal premiums. 


MISSOURI STATE’S GOOD YEAR 


Company Did Its Largest Business; Ex- 
cellent Results From Branch 
Office System 


The Missouri State Life had the big 
gest year’s business in its history in 
1923 with new insurance of $155,449,488, 
an increase of $51,115,879. The com 
pany’s insurance in force at the end of 
the year was $475,735,998, an increase 
of $90,150,253 over the previous year. 
Total admitted assets reached $45,989, 
00, as compared with $39,600,000 the 
year before, a gain of more than $6,000, 


000. Premium income for the year was 
$13,970,000, as against $11,153,000 for 
19)? 

President M. E. Singleton explained 
that the large increase in the company’s 
new business was due principally to 
establishing the company in the great 
metropolitan centers. The company 
opened ten branch offices during the 
vear in large cities 

The company’s group business for the 
yvear reached $25,000,000, as compared 


with $14,000,000 the previous year. 
Premium income in the accident and 
health department was $280,000, as 


$165,000 for 1922, the 


against bulk of 
which was written by the branch offices. 
Of the new insurance paid for approx- 
imately $24,000,000 was sub-standard, the 
company having at the end of the year 
about $40,000,000 of sub-standard busi- 
ness in force. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 





Des Moines, Iowa 








and ideals. 


to the affairs of each— 


WORTHY TRADITIONS 


Mutual Benefit agents are men who have been drawn 
the Company because of its traditions, its standards 
For seventy-eight years the idea conveyed 
by the words “Mutual Benefit”’—the good of all applied 
-has been the guiding principle in 
treatment of policyholders of this Company. 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 


Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1845 








services. 





TO THE | 
PUBLIC | 


_ TO THE 
SALESMAN | 





1924 


Starts the 78th year of our history with increased 


| Improved Policy Contracts 
| Increased Dividends 


Kevised and Improved Educational 
l‘acilities for the Field Organization 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford—Organized 1846—Connecticut 
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Lower Examination Cost Needed 
Former Ohio State Official Suggests That Periodic Examination 
of Companies Be Put Under Control of a 
National Insurance Department 


By W. H. PHIPPS 


Former Director of Commerce of Ohio 


While I was Director of Commerce of 
the State of Ohio, having among other 
things general supervision of the divis- 
ion of Insurance, I was greatly im- 
pressed with the conviction that insur- 
ance was greatly burdened by the sys- 
tem of supervision that has grown to 
be a part of each state administration. 
Many instances came to my attention of 
the abuse of confidence on the part of 
state officials. I am not reflecting on 
any one then connected with the office. 

But this is not the most important 
thing which engages our attention. We 
are greatly concerned at any needless 
expense imposed on insurance companies 
for such needlessly increased expense 
reflects in the increase to the insured. 
Unscrupulous and thoughtless people are 
ever talking of making the rich bear 
the burdens of taxation, The banks 
must pay more; if they do, interest 
cost must increase. Manufacturers of 
automobiles must bear a heavy tax, but 
the buyer of the automobile pays the 
tax. Manufacturers must pay more tax 
but he passes it on to the consumer of 
his goods. They must or they could not 
exist. In every phase of business the 
increased cost to business is passed on 
with additional overhead to.the public 
at large so that the public at large when 
they join with the knave who would ex- 
ploit them to his own advantage, is only 
increasing its own burdens. | ask my 
readers to investigate for themselves in 
any line they may desire and see the 
result. 


Cost Must Be Passed On 


Let us bring it home to you. We will 
suppose for instance that you are the 
manufacturer of plows and are doing 
fairly well; so well that you have drawn 
the attention of some blatant agitator 
to your prosperity and there is there- 
after a cry to increase the tax on your 
plows. You have been making them for 
eight dollars each and selling them for 
ten dollars each, thus receiving two dol- 
lars on each plow sold, as profit. They 
succeed in passing a law that increases 
the cost of your plow to you to ten 
dollars. Do you sell the plow for ten 
dollars? No, you could not, for that 
would not give you any profit. You im- 
mediately increase your price to twelve 
dollars and fifty cents, figuring the per- 
centage of profit on the total cost of 
the plow to you. This is the case and 
must be so assuming that you continue 
to make the plow using the same work- 
manship and materials as before. 

Life Insurance is a business and it is 
the greatest business in this country or 
at least it is one of the greatest. Be- 
fore any company can proceed to do 
business in any state, it must have 
authority from the offic ials having charge 
of the insurance of that state. Before 
such authority is issued the affairs of 
that company are examined by examin- 
ers from the Division of Insurance of 
that state. Such examination will cost 
from a few hundred dollars to many 
thousands for each such examination. 
Not only that but recurrent examina- 
tions take place at frequent periods. 
Many of the larger companies are do- 
ing business in every state in the union, 
hence the expenditures of such com- 
panies are very heavy. I am informed 
that one well known Ohio company paid 
out something like sixty thousand 
dollars for a single examination parti- 
cipated in by representatives of sev- 


eral state insurance departments. Many 
of these examinations are carelessly 
made, in fact often by examiners not 


competent to make a good examination. 
are ap- 


Quite frequently examiners 


pointed for political reasons with little 
thought as to their education and qual- 
ifications for the work and were the 
company being examined they might not 
find the bad administration of the com- 
pany or even its actual violation of the 
law. Oft times when such examiner has 
age qualified himself for the work, he 

taken out of the work and dismissed 
so that he may make room for a new 
and inexperienced man. Little heed is 
given to the work of the employe. Po- 
litical pull counts vastly more. 


$50,000,000 Paid Annually 


[ am making an estimate and it is 
only an estimate, when I say that state 
supervision of insurance costs the in- 
sured of the United States more than 
fifty million dollars annually, in fact I 
think much more, judging from the in- 
formation at hand. Insurance com- 
panies pay this vast sum but they pass 
it on to the insured who pays in in- 
creased cost of insurance. NEVER 
OVERLOOK THE FACT THAT THE 


INSURED ULTIMATELY PAY 
WHETHER HIS INSURANCE BE 
FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT, TORNADO 


or any other kind of insurance. 

The principal that underlies all busi- 
ness, rules insurance as well. The in- 
creased cost is passed on to the insured 
and he ultimately pays. Now what is 
the remedy: 

1. Since practically all insurance com- 
panies do an inter-state business, ought 
not Congress to establish an — 
department and control the examina- 
tion of companies doing an snhees state 
business? Companies doing only a local 
business confined to the limits of the 
state in which they have their home of- 
fice, may be examined by state authority. 
An examination by the national depart- 
ment of insurance which results in ap- 
proval of the business and policies of 
the company should entitle it to do busi- 
ness in any part of the domain of the 
United States. 

2. If it be thought best not to estab- 
lish a national department of insurance, 
then under regulations duly established 
and provided for by Act of Congress, 
the examination of an insurance com- 
pany in any state if approved should 
be accepted without any further exam- 
ination by the insurance department of 
any state in which they desire to do 
business. 

3. If each state is to continue to in- 
sist on its own examination, then all 
such states should join in employing the 
same certified accountant to do the work 
so that one charge be made for all the 
states. 

Ll recommend only the first 
believe it is best. The second method 
is an improvement over the present 
system or lack of system and the third 
would stabilize such examinations and 
assure better examinations but  con- 
verges closely to the present system. 

I am not connected with any insur- 
ance company excepting as a_ policy- 
holder in five companies. I am inter- 
ested only as an insured desiring less 
expensive insurance. I carry fire insur- 
ance of a great many buildings that I 
own. I carry accident insurance, health 
insurance, tornado insurance. I feel 
that we insured have a right to be heard. 
We want every possible reduction in ex- 
pense and we want right methods of ex- 
amination, assuring us protection against 
possible wrong doing on the part of 
the officers of the companies in which 
we are insured. We want to know that 
they are solvent but we do want that 
service at a minimum of expense to the 
insured. 


because I 























ORK for something this 
year besides mere commis- 
sions and renewals. Let 


your Surplus and Substandard 
business send you to Havana 
with the Missouri State Life 
Quarter Million Club. 


This Company writes Standard 
and Substandard Life insurance, 
Accident and Health insurance, 
Group insurance, Group Accident 
and Sickness insurance. We pay 
extra liberal first-year commis- 
sions and guaranteed non-forfeit- 
able renewals on brokerage busi- 
ness in territory handled by our 
Branch Offices. Make this the 
greatest insurance year you ever 
had—with a big vacation at the 
end of it! 


Life Insurance in Force 
December 31, 1923 
$475,735,998 


Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Home Office: Saint Louis } 


New Paid For Business 1923 
$155,449,488 


This includes Group, 
Revivals and Increases. 


Life Accident Health Group 
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W. M. Crane, Jr., Made 
Berkshire Life Head 


GEORGE H. TUCKER RETIRES 





New President of Old Massachusetts 
Family; Yale Man and About 
Forty Years Old 





At a meeting of the directors of the 
Berkshire Life on Monday George H. 
Tucker presented his resignation as 
president and Winthrop M. Crane Jr. 
was elected president of the company. 
Mr. Tucker’s resignation was not a sur- 
prise as his many other interests in 
Pittsfield required much of his time and 
he desired fewer rather than more re- 
sponsibilities. He accepted the pres- 
idency to fill in the emergency due to 
the late William D. Wyman’s sudden 
death last August. 

Winthrop M. Crane Jr. comes of the 
old Massachusetts family of paper manu- 
facturers and is a son of the late senator 
and former governo; of Massachusetts, 
W. Murray Crane, who died a few years 
ago. Mr. Crane is a Yale man, class of 
1904, and is about forty years of age. 
Immediately after leaving college, he en- 
tered the family paper mill at Dalton, a 
few miles from Pittsfield, to learn the 
paper business. This business was 
founded when in 1777 Zenas Crane let 
Worcester on horseback looking for a 
good water-power site to found the first 
paper mill in western Massachusetts. 
This he did when he rode into the Berk- 
shire Basin which offered several fine 
water-powers. At Dalton the first paper 
mill in the western part of the state was 
started and after many generations 
under the Crane family it has come to 
be one of the great industries of the 
Serkshires. 

The Cranes have great prestige in 
Serkshire County as they have made it 
the center of much philanthropic and 
other activities and the family is repre- 
sented in the banking and other fields in 
that section. 

At the same meeting of the directors 
of the Berkshire Life, T. Ellis Ramsdell, 
of Housatonic, Mass., was elected a di- 
rector, and Joseph E. Peirson, a member 
of the home office staff for many years, 
was elected assistant treasurer. 





KEENAN CAUSES MAN’S ARREST 
On complaint of Jack V. Keenan, gen- 
eral agent for the International Life in 
Kansas City, Mo., Governor Arthur M. 
Hyde of Missouri, in January issued a 
requisition on Governor Smith of New 
York for the return to Missouri of 
Alexander Beyfuss, formerly manager 
for the William Christy Cabanne Mo- 
tion Picture Trust, Limited, St. Louis, 
who is charged with issuing worthless 
checks for $19,850. In an affidavit filed 
in the Criminal Court at Kansas City, 
Keenan charged that Beyfuss gave him 
checks of the “William Christy Cabanne 
Special Productions Company” for $4,900 
that proved worthless; that Beyfuss also 
gave Frank Altman $2,950 of the alleged 
worthless checks and $12,000 of such 
checks to R. E. Evans of Kansas City. 
The checks were drawn on the Green- 
wich Bank, New York City, and were 
returned unpaid when cleared through a 
Kansas City bank. 


GUARDIAN LIFE PROMOTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of the Guardian Life of America, Val- 
entine Howell, who has been assistant 
actuary for the past three years was 
appointed associate actuary. James A. 
McLain, who came with the Guardian 
four years ago as agency assistant, was 
Promoted to assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 
The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton has been admitted to Massachusetts. 
lhe company has assets of nearly $7,- 
000,000. Mahion G. Dunn will be its 
Boston agent. 





Its polie 
to develop and hold their business. 
Jehn Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
GEORGE H. TUCKER, President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealin 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyho 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 


contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 


Tiere. 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








JOHN L. KENWAY DIES 





For Thirty-Seven Years With United 
States Life; Assistant Secretary 
of Company 
John L. Kenway, assistant secretary of 
the United States Life, is dead. He had 
a wide acquaintance in insurance circles, 
having been with the United States Life 

for thirty-seven years. 

Born in Wales, Mr. Kenway studied 
law for a short time before coming to 
New York. He obtained a position in the 
policy department of the United States 
Life. Shortly after he became head of the 
department, and on March 8, 1898, he was 
appointed to the position he held at the 
time of his death. He is survived by his 
wife and son. 

At the funeral services on Monday there 
were representatives from the St. George’s 
Society, the St. David’s Society, the Brit- 
ish Schools & Universities Club, as well 
as officers and associates of the United 
States Life. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 

The George Washington Life last year 
wrote and paid for $6,000,000 of new busi- 
ness and had a net increase in outstanding 
insurance of $3,000,000. Assets of the 
company at the close of 1923 totaled $3,- 
309,460, with capital and surplus amount- 
ing to $300,000. The total premium in- 
come last year equaled $658,415 and the 
total income of the company was $1,037,- 
800. In the disbursements column pay- 


ments to policyholders amounted to $222,- 
385. 


BARTENDER’S WIDOW LOSES 





Husband Gave Misinformation Relative 
to His Occupation; Company 
Defense Was Fraud 





The Security Benefit Association of 
Denver refused to pay a $1,000 policy 
written on the life of Fritz Henning, 
giving as its reason that the policy was 
obtained “on a misrepresentation.” At 
the time the policy was applied for 
Henning was a bartender, and regard- 
less of the fact that he knew the com- 
pany did not insure bartenders he gave 
his occupation as something else. Anna 
Henning, the beneficiary, sued and was 
awarded judgment against the company. 
The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court of Colorado and that body re- 
versed the decision of the lower court, 
saying that the clause was plain and 
when the man deliberately evaded or 
misrepresented his occupation he had 
obtained the policy by fraud; therefore, 
the insurance company was released and 
the policy was worthless. 





OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT HEAD 

The new commissioner of Oklahoma is 
Jesse G. Reed, of Hobart, Okla., a world 
war veteran, graduate of Vanderbilt 
University, newspaper editor, and at one 
time a district manager of the Western 
Mutual Life. 


Miss M. D. Bryan, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, re- 
cently wrote a $100,000 policy. 











been increased to 4.8%. 


address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


Home Office: - - - 











Increased Dividends 


Our 1924 dividend scale represents the greatest 
dividend increase in the history of the Company. 


At the same time the rate of interest allowable on 
sums held by the Company for the credit of policy- 
holders under Dividend and Policy settlements has 


Guardian Agents have the benefit of an unusually 
helpful program of Home Office cooperation and 
service. From furnishing leads on desirable pros- 
pects to free health examinations for policyholders— 
nothing is overlooked to give both Agents and 
Policyholders the utmost in genuine service. 


There are opportunities in our field force for men 
who can measure up to them. For information, 


or GEO. L. HUNT, 





The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 



































New York Life Made 
Big Gains Last Year 


$ 4,3 76,729,804 IN FORCE 





New Paid for Business was $693,059,- 
800; Total Income Exceeded $13,- 
314,720; Policy Loans Less 





Last year the New York Life paid for 
$693,059,800, exclusive of over $17,000,000 
insurance revived, increases and additions. 
In addition to this the company declined 
more than 20,000 applications for nearly 
$76,000,000 of business. 

The total insurance in force at the close 
of the year was $4,376,729,804, an increase 
over the previous year of $334,560,146. 
The number of policies in force at the 
end of last year was 1,809,506, which was 
an increase over the previous year of 91,607. 

Total first year premiums, excluding an- 
nuities amounted to $27,088,948, a gain of 
$3,134,326. Total renewal premiums, less 
amount paid on reinsurance was $137,865,- 
599, a gain of $9,114,871. The company’s 
total income for the year was $225,772,939, 
which was an increase of $13,314,720. 

Total payments to policyholders for the 
year, exclusive of disability and double 
indemnity claims, amounted to $137,131,550, 
which exceeded the previous year by $8,- 
252,962. Of this amount death losses were 
$2.500,508 and dividends were $6,181,107. 
The figures for assets are not yet available 
owing to delay in receiving from the In- 
surance Department official security valua- 
tions. The company loaned to policy- 
holders during the year $34,585,938, which 
was less than the previous year by $2,337,- 
490. 





GUARDIAN LIFE LOANS 


Policies Will Not Have to Be Deposited 
With Home Office as Collateral 


Security 





The Guardian Life of America has 
adopted a new rule as of February 1, 
1924, under which policies will no longer 
have to be deposited with the Home 
Office as collateral security for policy 
loans. 

For loans on policies issued before 
July 1, 1924, the policy will have to be 
forwarded to the home office to be 
stamped on the margin as follows: “To 
obtain a loan on this policy, the deposit 
thereof with the company is not re- 
quired.” 

Policies to be issued on or after July 
1, 1924, will contain a provision reading 
as follows: “—the company will advance 
on the policy, on the sole security there- 
of as duly evidenced in writing—etc.,” 
so that a duly executed loan agreement 
will be considered by the company as 
sufficient evidence of the loan outstand- 
ing against the policy. 

The foregoing change in the company’s 
loan practice constitutes a step in ad- 
vance which will serve the convenience 
of the policyholder, the agency and the 
home office without jeopardizing the se- 
curity of the loan in any way. 

With reference to policies now held 
on. deposit, they will be endorsed with 
the above marginal note as increased 
loans are applied for and released from 
the files in due course of business. 

There will be no change in the com- 
pany’s loan practice in other respects 
and the requirements as to witnesses, 
acknowledgments, etc., as prescribed by 
the loan agreement will have to be ob- 
served as heretofore. 





GILMAN ASSISTANT COUNSEL 

Winfield W. Gilman of Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed assistant counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Mr. Gilman 


has had a wide experience in insurance 
law, having had charge of insurance cases 
during his thirteen years as assistant at- 
torney general of Wisconsin. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The Lincoln National 
Life makes the good 
points in connection 
with partnership in 
surance: If you are 
in a partnership suppose the telephone 


Surviving 
Partner Must 
Face This 


rings and a voice Says: 

“Your partner died last night.” 

You must answer these: 
Will you buy his interest? 
Will his widow be your partner? 
Can you buy his share? 
Will vou hunt up a new partner? 
How long will it take you to find 
him and how mutch to finance the right 
man? 

As long as men continue to die at the 
wrong time it is sound judgment for all 
business organizations to prepare the 
answer to that problem now. 

Business Life Insurance is the best 
answer 

Instead of a business using its own 
money to finance the loss which must 
come at the death of a valuable man it 
makes a deposit of 3 per cent. of the 
amount needed and makes a strong life 
insurance company pay the loss whether 
it falls due in days or decades hence. 

\ few of the many notable illustra 
tions of business life insurance are: 

Rodman Wanamaker carries $4,500, 
000 of business life insurance in favor 
of his store. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., on its executive officers, 
$1,000,000 

Mrs. Charles Netcher, of Chicago, car 
ries $1,500,000 to protect her interests in 
the Boston Store of that city. 


wide Wl 


¢ + + 


Discussing the ad 


The Appeal vantage of monthly 
of Monthly income insurance, the 
Income Guardian Life says: 


Monthly income to 
the average prospect means $10 or 
$25 a month for his wife and family 
after he has gone. This does not 
seem enough to him. Admittedly it 
isn't. But translated into terms of cap 
ital, $2,000 or $5,000 does seem to him, 
if not adequate protection, at least 
more ample provision than the income 
such a sum would yield. 

We are speaking here of the ave: 
age man, the man whose means are too 
limited to carry all the life insurance 
he would like to carry. In other words, 
he cannot hope to reach the ideal con 
dition as regards protection for his 
family, but must be satisfied to provide 
as much protection as he is able. Pet 
haps after he passes on his wife will 
be forced to seek employment or marry 
again. But because he cannot leave his 
family financially independent at his 
death is no reason why he should not 
feel the obligation of providing in the 
atest Way as amply as_ possible. 
Looked at in this light, the $10 or 
. takes on a differ 
ent meaning. It can be regarded as 
the widow's nest egg—a safe and sure 
mcome that will go a long way to 
ward assuring her the necessities of 
life Through monthly income the 
breadwinner can provide if not as 
much as his family needs, at least as 
as much as he is able and in the most 
secure manner. 

Let us repeat that what has been said 
here applies to the average man—the 
$2,000 or $5,000 policyholder—not the 
Man Of means, 


$25 monthly income 


Probably one of the rea 
sons why more Monthly Income is not 
sold to smail policyholders is that many 
agents find it difficult to get their pros 
pects to think along lines of an income 
which seems, on the surface, so small in 
comparison to the face amount of insur- 


ence they can get for the same premium. 
That is why many life underwriters 
have found it advisable to employ an 
indirect method. They first sell the 
prospect, say, a $5,000 policy, and then 
at a later date point out the advantages 
of the monthly income plan and arrange 
for one of the settlement options to be 
used when the policy becomes a claim. 
Perhaps this method, although it seems 
a roundabout way, is after all one of 
the effective ways of presenting the kind 
of protection that has so many obvious 
advantages The conscientious agent, 
the man who strives to render genuine 
service to his chents, will not grow cold 
over Monthly Income simply because 
his prospect does not appear enthusi 
astic about it at the first interview. 
When you present the Monthly Income 
idea you are doing more than trying to 
insure your prospect: you are serving 
his beneficiary. It might take time, but 
sooner or later your client will appre 
ciate what you are trying to do for him 
and his. 


J. Ff. Bonner, super 
Points intendent for The 
in Selling Prudential at Seran 

Group Life ton, Pa., says that 

with almost the same 
effort that you write an individual pol 
icv on a business man you will place a 
blanket of the very best kind of pro- 
tection over twenty or more people. 
The great majority of these people are 
wage-earners and, owing to their occu 
pations and financial means, could not 
through regular life insurance hope to 
obtain the protection that is contained 
in the Group and Wholesale contracts. 
Feel, therefore, that in placing this class 
of coverage you are doing a human 
itarian work and you will be so en 
thused with the idea of helping your 
fellow man, of protecting the home, the 
widow or the orphan, as the case may 
be, that there will be no question of 
closing many more of these cases. 

Picture to the employer the good he 
will do by establishing this form of 
insurance in his plant. Work up a kind 
ly feeling in him. Show him how. it 
will bring increased appreciation and 
loyalty to the firm. Show him that his 
employees form his one big business 
family, and by expressing his kindness 
and consideration for them in this prac 
tical way, their heart as well as. their 
hands will respond, giving greater effi 
ciency, thus reimbursing him many 
tunes for his financial outlay. There is 
no end to the sentiment that may be 
expressed along these lines, and with 
it judiciously applied you will) write 
this business easily. 

In many lines of business employers 
spend much money in advertising 
schemes. Bring to their attention in a 
forceful) way the favorable advertise 
ment this form of welfare work will 
bring to them throughout the com- 
munity. No matter how selfish an em 
ployer may be, he likes it to be spread 
about that he is doing a good turn 
lor others. Tf he ever does anything, 
the time and place to begin are right in 
his own establishment. 

Name-to him the firms carrying this 
class of insurance. He will like to be 
as good as his neighbors. 


_METROPOLITAN MEN MEET 

rhe annual meeting of the managers 
of the Metropolitan Life will be held 
in the auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Annex on Thursday and Friday, Jan 
uary 31 and February 1. The banquet 
will take place Saturday evening in the 
grand ball room of the Hotel Astor. 


SOME CENSUS FACTS 


Dramatic and Tragic Conditions Re- 
vealed in Supposedly “Dry-as-Dust” 
Government Statistics 


Some facts revealed by the census are 
of interest to life insurance salesmen, 
among them the following pointed out 
by Mutual Life “Points”: 

Nineteen out of every 20 persons fail 
to provide for old age or for their fam- 
ilies. 

8,000,000 women are forced to work 
for bread and butter. 

95% of American widowhood is in 
lack of common comforts. 

35% of the widows in this country are 
in want. 

82% of our children are forced to 
leave school and go to work before 
completing the eighth grade in common 
school. 

90% of the men engaged in active 
business fail to lay up a competence for 
old age. 

82% of the value of combustible prop- 
erty is covered by fire insurance. 

Seven-eighths of all the money left by 
imarried men in America is life insur- 
ance money. 

But 7% of the economic value of hu- 
man life is now covered by life insur- 
ance. 


BUILDING AND LOAN STOCK 

In pointing out the advantages of 15- 
year Endowment policies over building 
and loan association stock, E. G. Becker, 
of the Fidelity Mutual, in an address to 
the Philadelphia agency force of the 
Guardian Life, stressed the fact. that 
the Endowment policy guaranteed the 
carrying out of the intentions of the 
insured whereas the building and loan 
only guarantees maturity. 


CLEVELAND LIFE DIVIDEND 

The Cleveland Life has increased its 
capital from $250,000 to $500,000 and de- 
clared a stock dividend of 50% of the 
increase. 














Penn Mutual Progress 


in 1923 


The largest paid-for new 


business in our history. 


Improvement of conserva- 
tion system, with correspond- 


ingly satisfying results. 


Initiation of instructive and 
inspiring Regional Conven- 


lions. 


New and salable forms of 


Income contracts. 


New equipment of up-to- 


date advertising literature. 


Three _ first-class 
magazines each month. 


agency 


Close and effective Home 


Office co-operation. 


A still better Company for 


‘apable representatives. 


The Penn Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 
Organized 1847 





























CO-OPERATION 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 30 


URING the past ten 

years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual 
salesmen from first 
commissions has increased 
more than tenfold. 


year 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
the development of and co- 
operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Annual Report of 
President Robinson 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL’S YEAR 
New Paid-for Issue Was $78,471,199; 
Nearly $500,000,000 of Outstanding 
Insurance 
The Connecticut Mutual wound up the 
year 1923 with total admitted assets of 
$1 10,333,136. New paid-for insurance is- 
sued during the year was $78,471,199. 
President Henry S. Robinson made the 
following report to members of the com- 

pany: ; ; 

The increasing appreciation of the 
value of life insurance has been again 
clearly demonstrated by the experience 
of the companies in 1923. The fact that 
the people of this country purchased 
new policies during the year of a face 
value of over eleven billion dollars and 
are now carrying approximately five 
times that amount in such protection 
certainly indicates a widespread spirit 
of thrift and wisdom—and the future 
welfare of the nation is the better in- 
sured thereby. ‘To provide, in the man- 
ner available through life insurance, for 
the protection of one ‘s dependents, for 
the existence of an estate when it is 
likely to be most needed, and against 
one’s own disability, is clearly the duty 
of every insurable man. 

Sound Progress 

The seventy-seventh year of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany was one of sound progress and 
favorable experience. 

The figures pertaining to new and out- 
standing business follow: 
New. paid-for insurance 

issued during 1923, 
representing the largest 
amount for any year in 
the Company's _ history 
and an increase of more 
than 17 per cent. over the 
corresponding figure for 
1922. 

Outstanding insurance on 
December 31st, 1923, 
showing an increase of 
$45,804,508.81 over the 
amount in force at end 

of 1922. 

sy reference to the ac- 
companying financial 
statement it will be ob- 
served that the Company’s 
admitted assets amount to $110,333,136.94 

(representing an in- 

crease of  $7,071,234.01 

for the year) and that 

Surplus Reserves 

amount to $9,464, 163.09 

The last figure includes a reservation 
of $3,350,000 for dividends apportioned 
to policyholders for 1924. The new divi- 
dend scale represents an average in- 
crease over last year’s scale of about 9 
per cent. Apart from such dividend 
reservation, the surplus (including the 
Investment Contingency Reserve of 
$750,000) above all liabilities stands at 
$6,114,163.69, showing an increase for the 
year of $322,319.78 (after the applica- 
tion of $211,678.03 to reduction of book 
values of certain assets). 


$78,471,199.98 


$493,104,545.76 


Investment Earnings 


The Company’s investment earnings 
and mortality experience have contin- 


betes 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


























ued favorable. The so-called “mortality Policy loans ...............0 000s 13.42% 
ratio” for the year was 49.41 per cent. 


Stocks (entirely dividend-paying 
Expenses have been kept at reasonable 


bank or trust company shares 3.10% 


figures. Home Office real estate........ 1.68% 

Mortgage loans. represent 35.37 per Other real estate ............... A7% 
cent. of the Company’s ledger assets Bank deposits (all on interest).. 83% 
and amount to $37,358,876.85. Interest Miscellaneous items ............ 19% 


on such loans has, on the. whole, been (All of the foregoing figures are as of 
paid with satisfactory promptness. December 3lst, 1923). 

Bonds represent 45.24 per cent. of such The character of the Company’s in- 
assets, and are classified as follows: vestments, the conservative basis of 
United States Government valuation of its liabilities, and the 


SOGUPINION << e<cusieae enone $12,326,408.00 amount of its surplus reserves are such, 
Other Government, State, we believe, as to commend them to the 

Province and municipal policvholders. 

Ls a AREER eet $3,844, 174.00 In its field work the Company has 
Railroad bonds (including been moving distinctly forward. The 

equipment obligation and agency force has shown fine results in 

terminal bonds) ........ $20,833,490.00 its work of writing new insurance and 


Public utility bonds (arge- 


of giving to policyholders the best sort 
ly of electric light and 


of service. 


power companies and In order to broaden its field of useful- 
telephone companies)... $9,676,911.00 — ness the Company undertook (commené 
Miscellaneous bonds ..... $1,101,590.00 ing November Ist) to offer insurance at 
Out of two hundred and sixteen differ suitable rates to persons who, owing to 
ent bond issues held by the Company. some medical or occupational impair 
there is but one (Minneapolis & St. ment, are classed as sub-standard. Such 


Louis R. R. Co. 4's) on which there its 
any interest in default. 

Other items represent the following 
percentage of the ledger assets: 


individuals are likely to need the pro 
tection of life insurance to fully as great 
a degree as persons who are classed as 
standard; and it was concluded that 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. - 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- | 
gage or other debts. | 


























next birth 


and are up-to-date in _ respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIE td 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


ASIL 8S. WALSH, President 
TOSEEE L. DURKIN, Secretary 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


te CTE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This comeeny issueg all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


S contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


RYAN KYLE, edieal D 





P. ost CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
NJ ;, GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA JACKSON MALONEY 

















Vice-President 








the Company could, without any disad- 
vantage (but rather with incidental ad- 
vantage) to its whole body of policy- 
holders, offer to furnish such protection 
within reasonable limits. 

Revised Forms 

During the year the Company adopted 
revised forms of policy contract that 
embody new and attractive features and 
that compare very favorably with cor- 
responding forms of other companies. 
Increased limits of insurance on single 
lives were also established. 

The subject of instalment and income 
trust settlements (in lieu of single 
lump- sum payments at maturity) is one 
of growing importance and deserves the 
careful consideration of present and 
prospective policyholders. 

We would again urge on each mem- 
ber the importance of keeping in full 
force all sound life insurance that he 
now has, of not impairing its value by 
borrowing against it (unless in case of 
urgent necessity) and of adding to it, 
while and if he is still insurable, such 
amount as he can properly afford to 
carry. 


COLUMBIA STATISTICS COURSE 


Wide Range of Subjects Covered in 
University Course Given by E. W. 
Kopf of Metropolitan 
The spring term of the course in in- 
surance statistics at Columbia Univers- 
ity, which opens February 7, will be 
devoted to the systematic examination 
o} specific topics in insurance adminis- 
tration. One study, which relates to the 
historical and critical analysis of the 
life insurance policy loan problem, has 
already been assigned. Facts will be 
collected showing the relation between 
the demand for policy loans and the 
business cycle, the ratio of policy loan 
to other investments and the yield on 
this class of investments in relation to 
vields on other. fixed-rate securities. 
Other questions to be considered will 
be the place of policy loans in a program 
promoting productive rather than con- 
sumptive credit, the bearing of policy 
loan credits on beneficial and remedial 
small-loan practice, the cost of various 

tvpes of low-rate credit vehicles, ete. 

Other inquiries will also be assigned 
to properly prepared students. These 
will include: the trend of interest rates 
on short and long-term insurance in- 
vestments adapted to the requirements 
of the several insurance branches, a sur- 
vey of insurance markets and the possi- 
ble saturation points for existing lines of 
coverage, the discovery of new fields for 
the application of the insurance princi- 
ple, the tax burden on the insurance 
business, economies in administrative 
supervision, budgetary and _ statistical 
control, lessons from, and the laws of 
growth or decline of representative in- 
stitutions, and costs of loss-prevention 
practices. 

The course will be conducted by 
Kdwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life, under the super- 
vision of Ralph H. Blanchard of the De- 
partment of Insurance, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Information 
regarding the course may be obtained 
from the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Sessions will be held from 5:50 
to 7:30 P. M. on Thursday of each week. 








| PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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.of $2,000,000 for the purpose. 


Proposes Pensions 
To All Over Sixty 


AS LABOR LAW AMENDMENT 


New York Bill Calls for Initial Appro- 
priation of $2,000,000; Creates Elab- 
orate Organization 





A bill was introduced in the New York 
Assembly last week to provide for old age 
pensions and calling for an appropriation 
The bill, 
which was introduced as an amendment 
to the labor law, provides for a pension 
for every person, resident of New York, 
who has attained the age of sixty, or who 
has attained the age of fifty-five and is 
incapacitated for work, subject to any 
personal income they may have. ~ 

The amount of the pension is set at 
$350 per annum. Where the pensioner, has 
accumulated property or is in receipt of 
an income, the amount of the pension shall 
be subject to certain deductions. Per- 
sons with property amounting to more than 
$2,000 are not eligible for pension. De- 
ductions are made from the amount of 
income for accumulated property as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Five dollars for every complete 
fifty dollars by which the net capital value 
of the property exceeds six hundred dol- 
lars, except where the property includes 
a home in which the pensioner permanently 
resides and produces no income, in which 
case it shall be five dollars ‘for every 
complete one hundred dollars by which 
the net value of the property exceeds six 
hundred dollars. (2) One dollar for every 
dollar of income. 

Sec. 56. Valuation of accumulated prop- 
erty. The net. capital value of accumu- 
lated property shall be assessed in the 
following manner. 

(a) All real and personal property 
owned by any person shall be deemed to 
be his accumulated property. 

(b) From the capital value of such ac- 
cumulated property there shall be deducted 
all charges or incumbrances lawfully and 
properly existing on the property, and the 
residue remaining shall be deemed to be 
the net capital value of all accumulated 
property ; 


(c) Where a valuation has been made 
for any local authority, of any accumulated 
real property, the valuation being the last 
valuation of the property, may for the 
purpose of this article be taken to be the 
capital value of the property, unless satis- 
factory evidence is adduced to the con- 
trary; 

(d) In the case of a husband and wife, 
except where they are living apart pur- 
suant to any decree, judgment, order or 
deed of separation, the net capital value 
of the accumulated property shall be 
deemed to be one-half of the total net cap- 
ital value of the accumulated property of 
both, 


Income Defined 


Sec. 57. Income received shall be 
deemed to be any moneys, valuable con- 
sideration or profits earned or received 
by any person for his or her use or bene- 
fit by any means derived from any source 
whether in or out of the country, exclusive 
of payments from friendly societies, trade 
unions, benevolent or other societies dur- 
ing illness or infirmity and insurance for 
accidents and gift allowances from chil- 
dren or relatives. Where a person re- 
ceives board, the income value of such 
board shall be deemed to be one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per year. Where 
a person receives lodging, the income value 
of such lodging shall be deemed to be one 
hundred and forty dollars. Where a per- 
son receives both lodging and board the 
income value of such joint lodging and 


board shall be two hundred and sixty-five 
dollars. 


The bill sets up an elaborate organiza- 
tion for the carrying out of the pension 
scheme. A bureau of old age pension is 
established with staff, headed “by a deputy 
commissioner of labor. The state is di- 
vided into pension districts with registrars. 


New York Pension Investigation 


(Continued from page 1) 


seeks to prepare the state for the con- 
tingency. It is a step in the right di- 
rection. 

To Seek Actuaries Advice 

In discussing his resolution Assembly- 
man Hackenburg said: 

-“Old age pension laws are being en- 
acted by various states without any 
actuarial data or other information upon 
which to base an intelligent law. New 
York State must keep abreast with the 
progress of the times, but it would be 
the height of folly for the state to in- 
stitute hap-hazard legislation concern- 
ing a subject of which it has no knowl- 
cdge. 

“If every male above 65 and every fe- 
male above 60 years of age were to re- 
ceive a pension, the cost would run into 
the hundreds of millions and even if 
only certain classes were to be provided 
with retirement funds, the cost would 
be enormous. It is only by investigat- 
ing the subject thoroughly that we can 
learn exactly what problems must be 
solved. 

“In the resolution, it is provided that 
the committee shall seek the aid of 
the Actuarial Society of America and 
life and health insurance companies in 
the compilation of statistics and the for- 
mulation of a general plan for old age 
pensions, if it be deemed advisable to 
propose such a measure. 


Scope of Investigation 

“These people have statistics and ex- 
perience at hand, and by cooperating 
with them and getting their ideas, we 
may be able to save a lot of time. The 
resolution is intended to educate the 
legislature of the State of New York 
generally as to the subject of old age 
pensions so it may have readily avail- 
able all facts necessary to an intelligent 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 





Insurance in Force Passed Billion Mark; 
Mortality and Expense at New 
Low Points 

The amount of new business paid for 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life last year 
was $167,418,905 under 37,858 policies. The 
amount was greater by $21,591,476 than for 
1922. This brings the insurance in force 
in the company up to $1,028,401,673 repre- 
sented by 332,180 policies. They put the 
company in the billion of insurance class 
during the year. 

In his annual report President William 
W. McClench says that last year the com- 
pany’s mortality experience was on the 
average less than one-half of that provided 
by the premium payments. The rate of in- 
terest earned after the deduction of all in- 
vestment expenses was 5.44%. In spite of 
the adverse economic conditions prevailing 
throughout the country in 1923 your com- 
pany was none the less able to operate at 
a lower rate of expense than had previously 
been attained. 


CHANGES TAX RULING 





Premiums Not Deductible On Insurance 
To Protect Loan and In Favor 


of Lender 





There has been a conflict of decisions 
as to the deductibility of premiums paid 
on life insurance policies taken out in favor 
of the lender in order to procure a loan 
and the Treasury Department has accord- 
ingly overruled Office Decisions 396 and 
1011 and enforces Solicitor’s Opinion 136, 
in which it is held that such premiums are 
not deductible. 








Pension payments would be paid fort- 
nightly and the machinery and organization 
for receiving applications and payments is 
largely the function of the district offices. 
No limit is put upon the number of dis- 
trict offices that the deputy commissioner 
may open. 


consideration of the subject.” 

The resolution calls upon the com- 
mittee to report on the following 
matters: 

Whether such system should be made 
compulsory and include all persons upon 
attaining a certain age, or be restricted 
as to benefits and classes; 

Whether such system should be made 
optional with various counties and ad- 
ministered in the same manner as 
widowed mothers’ pensions through 
county administering boards, with or 
without state aid; 

Whether such system should be 
financed out of state funds or otherwise 
and how such funds should be raised; 

Whether a plan should be evolved 
calling for standard contributions from 
the earnings or income of all persons 
during certain years of productivity, 
such contributions to cease upon at- 
taining the age at which the retirement 
or pension system would become ap- 
plicable ; 

Whether such a retirement or pension 
system should also include disability 
benefits ; 

Whether the state itself should ad- 
minister any such fund or funds, if such 
system be evolved upon a contributory 

basis, or whether insurance and trust 
companies should be authorized, under 
proper restrictions as to the investment 
of reserves, to engage in such business. 

The time in which after such a sys- 
tem is adopted, a sufficient reserve would 
be accumulated to warrant with actuarial 
safety the initial payment of benefits, 
and whether the State should finance, 
or allow insurance and trust companies 
engaged in the business to finance an 
initial reserve sufficient to institute the 
payment of immediate benefits. 








NEW PHOENIX MUTUAL PLAN 





Divides Connecticut Agency and Makes 
Home Office Training Ground; 
C. W. Welles in Charge 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has made 
some important changes in the handling of 
the territory that has been covered by the 
Connecticut agency. Under this arrange- 
ment, the Connecticut agency, which cov- 
ered the entire state, has been eliminated 
and Hartford County has been set off as 
a training ground and experimental labora- 
tory for the home office training division, 
known as the home office agency. 

Clayton W. Welles, who was the head 
of the Connecticut agency, is manager of 
the interstate “de with headquarters 
in Hartford. T. Phillips, Harold G. 
Reese and W. 4 Robbins have been ap- 
pointed as district managers of Bridge- 
port, Worcester and Springfield, respect- 
ively; each of them functioning under Mr. 
Welles. 


In connection with the new home office 


agency, the men at the company’s training 
school who are not sent out to the field 
but who are kept at the home office for an 
indefinite period, of whom there are now 
more than fifteen, will get practical expe- 
rience at the home office agency under the 
supervision of the home office. 





JOHN HANCOCK FIGURES 





Gross Ordinary Issue Totalled $178,- 
894,055; Weekly Premium Increase 
Was $63,715.58 


Preliminary figures of the ohn Hancock 
Mutual Life show a number of company 
records broken in last year’s business. The 
weekly premium increase amounted to $63,- 
715.58 and the gross ordinary issue was 
$178,894,055. 

The company had thirty-six agencies is- 
suing over $1,000,000 ordinary and seven- 
teen agencies making over $1,000 weekly 
premium increase. 


PASSES BILLION MARK 





The Prudential’s Great Year; Paid-for 
Business Last Year Totals Over 
$1,470,400,000 





The Prudential this week announced 
some of its 1923 results. For the first 
time in the company’s history the assets 
have passed the billion dollar mark. 

Last year its total paid-for business, in- 
cluding new policies, revived policies, and 
increased policies totaled over $1,470,400,- 
000, an increase of $159,300,000 over 1922. 

Its increase in insurance in force in 1923 
amounted to $822,800,000, which was $176,- 
600,000 more than the same phase of the 
business showed for the preceding year. 

The total amount of insurance in force, 
pledged to be paid to millions of policy- 
holders, is $7,137,000,000, which is an in- 
crease of $822,800,000 over 1922. 

The Prudential payments in claims to 
policyholders and beneficiaries last year 
amounted to $61,469,400, an increase of 
nearly $10,000,000. 





GUARANTEE FUND’S GROWTH 
Omaha Association Has Made Marked 
Progress in Its Twenty-Three Years; 
Latest Financial Statement 





The Guarantee Fund Life Association 
of Omaha, Neb., showed excellent prog- 
ress in its twenty-second annual statement 
giving its financial condition at the close 
of last year. The insurance in force then 
had reached the substantial total of $151,- 
873,500, a gain of over $8,500,000. 

The Association’s total assets now stand 
at $6,996,477, the bulk of which is in- 
vested in farm mortgages in the great 
central agricultural area in which the As- 
sociation is located. In the twenty-two 
years of the Association’s growth, it has 
paid in death losses more than $5,680,000 
and in 1923 alone death losses paid were 
not far from a million dollars, figuring 
about $7.50 per $1,000 at risk. 

The Guarantee Fund Life Association 
has an excellent record, reflecting the con- 
servative yet progressive policy of its of- 
ficers. J. C. Buffington is president. Ed- 
ward M. Martin and J. Hughes are 
vice-presidents in charge of the develop- 
ment of the Association, which is purely 
mutual and operates on the assessment 
plan. The organization is now licensed in 
twenty-three states and extending its op- 
erations. 


NEW YORK LIFE PROMOTIONS 





M. B. Flood of Pittsburgh and R. E. 
Peters of Minneapolis Made Super- 
visors at Those Points 


Maurice B. Flood, in charge of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., office of the New York 
Life has been appointed a supervisor. Mr. 
Flood has had a long and successful career 
with the company, which he first joined 
as cashier in the Kansas City branch in 
1904. In little more than a year he was 
made agency director, the field director and 
organizer. In 1911 he was put at the head 
of the Pittsburgh office which came up 
into the front rank of production. 

R. E. Peters, agency director at the 
Minneapolis branch of the New York Life, 
has been appointed a supervisor in addi- 
tion to his present duties and he will assist 
S. O. Buckner, inspector of agencies of 
the Northwestern Department. He started 
as a clerk with the company in Texas in 
1903 and within two years was instructor 
in the St. Louis branch. He served at 
various points with steady promotions, 
among them as agency director at Char- 
lotte, N. C., where he made a fine record, 
and ‘early last year was put in charge at 
Minneapolis. 








ALBANY AGENCY A FEATURE 
The Equitable Assurance Society 


prints a full page picture of members 
of its Albany Agency, the manager of 
which is F. A. McNamee. One of the 
agents, T. E. Hanigan, was formerly 
secretary to the mayor of Schenectady. 
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GUARANTEE FUND 


LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Actual Figures From Our Twenty-second Annual Statement 
January Ist, 1924 





Insurance in force January Ist, 1924 - - $151,873,500.00 
Insurance in force January Ist, 1923 - - | 143,395,500.00 ; Growth 
Death Losses paid since organization (22 : 
years) - -- +--+ +--+ -+-e- 5,684,014.46 
Admitted Assets accumulated - - - - - 6,996,477.97 | erength 
Death Losses paid in 1923 ($7.49 per $1,000 
atrisk) - - - ---+-+-+---- 912,774.21 | Safety 
‘Surplus Funds increased in 1923 - - - - 831,979.31 { Margin 
Average rate of interest earned 1923 - - 5.87) 
Interest collected in 1923- - - - - - - 33¢,516.29| Careful 
Investment losses - - - - - - - - - - NONE} 
Expected Mortality - - ------ - 100% oe 
Actual Mortality 1923 - - - - - - - - 59% | 
OMAHA REFERENCES 
First National Bank Omaha National Bank 
United States National Bank Peters National Bank 


ATTRACTIVE CONTRACTS TO SALESMEN OF ABILITY 
ARE AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-THREE STATES. 


NEW TERRITORY NOW OPENING 


WRITE F. A. HICKS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS 
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The Agent Must Be a Trained Expert 


Third Paper 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
has always claimed that the life insurance agent must have a 
technical education, to insure his success in the difficult but 
interesting task of persuading t those about him to protect their 
families and safeguard their business interests. Consequently, it 
does everything in its power to fit its agents for this work. 


Its agency managers are charged with the responsibility of train- 
ing the soliciting agents over whom they have supervision. 


To aid these managers in this work The Equitable issues text- 
books and other valuable helps. 


Every new agent is given the privilege of taking a comprehensive 
Correspondence Course. 


Two skilled teachers conduct schools of instruction. | One 
throughout the United States at central points. The other at 
the Equitable’s home office. 


Inexperienced solicitors are guided and assisted by experienced 
insurance salesmen. 


A little newspaper, giving valuable advice and good selling points, 
is issued from week to week. 


Illustrated booklets, leaflets, and other canvassing documents are 


furnished to aid agents in interesting their clients in life 
insurance. 


Electrotypes of striking illustrated advertising forms are given 
to those agents who wish to use them in their local papers. 

Thus Equitable agents secure without charge training and 
experience, with the result that the Society is able to interest 
men whose experience in other lines of business has given them 
efficiency. Such men succeed better with the Equitable than 
those who are already familiar with the insurance business, be- 

cause they have nothing to_unlearn, and can profit by the in- 
struction and assistance which the Society gives to those who, 
although unfamiliar with insurance salesmanship, are in -arnest, 
and wish to enter a field in which they can build up a liberal 


income and at the same time render services of the greatest 
ralue to the public. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Credit Value Uses 

of Life Insurance 
EARNING AND SAVING POWER 
W. P. Gephart Says Even Agents 


Renewal Commission Contract 


Has Collateral Value 








At the “bank credits” meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis, W. P. Gephart, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
was the chief speaker. It is not only 
as a policy on the life of the individuals 
that insurance has credit value, said 
Mr. Gephart, but this is especially true 
in some of the recent applications of 
the insurance principles such as the cor- 
poration policy. This corporation pol- 
icy on the life of the president or an 
officer of the company becomes a real 
asset for the firm and should be recog- 
nized by the commercial banker as hav- 
ing more collateral and credit value than 
is sometimes the case. It becomes in 
the case of death of the officer an im- 
mediate and liquid asset and considered 
in a quite commercial sense it is in the 
same nature as net profit, even though 
the continued life of the officer might 
be of greater value to the corporation. 

In still another sense life insurance 
supplies credit value to the commercial 
banker and that is in the renewal com- 
mission contract for the agent. This is 
an illustration of the credit value of 
services as contrasted with goods. The 
agent by his ability as a producer of 
services desired by the public earns not 


-only his commissions on current policies 


written but has from the life insurance 
company a contract under which a per- 
centage of past premiums during a 
period of years on policies which he 
has already written is paid to him. 

This renewal commission contract be- 
comes, therefore, good collateral, as- 
suming it has been properly valued. 
This is true not only because of the cer- 
tain and fixed amounts which are being 
regularly paid by the insurance com- 
pany to the agent, but also because the 
banker may in some cases, if he so de- 
sires, have specified in the assignment 
of the renewal commission contract that 
the sums are to be paid directly to the 
bank. Manifestly, its collateral value as 
a basis for credit depends upon the 
volume of business written and being 
written, the length of the renewal con- 
tract, the age and producing ability of 
the agent and other factors. There 1s 
some reason to believe that many com- 
mercial bankers have not yet under- 
stood the value of such collateral and 
not infrequently such contracts are 
carelessly valued both by the banker 
and the agent for more than their true 
credit value. : 

But there is also a very direct and 
special connection between life insur- 
ance and credit, Mr. Gephart said, even 
in the case of the commercial bank 
which deals only in short term credit 
and liquid assets. The life insurance 
policy has credit value for the commer- 
cial banker in two respects. First, to 
the extent that it has a cash surrender 
value, it becomes a form of collaterial 
that makes any loan based upon it liquid 
even though it may not be easily and 
quickly realized upon as some other 
forms of collateral, such as listed bonds 
and stocks. The principal sum of the 
policy itself has also credit value, but 
as collateral it is much less liquid and 
for other reason less satisfactory to the 
commercial banker than other forms of 
collateral. Its chief value as credit is 
more in the nature of a derivative or 
indicative basis for credit. It is an in- 
dication of both earning and saving 
power on the part of the would be bor- 
rower as well as an evidence of char- 
acter and honesty on the par: of the 
policyholder since by the mere fact of 
having a life insurance policy from 
which policyholder can never secure 
any direct personal gain, a man proves 
that he is recognizing his intangible and 
usually unenforceable obligations. Ev- 
eryone who buys.a life insurance policy 
thereby states that he wants to meet 
obligations which no law compels him 
to meet, and thus shows a type of hon- 


New Business Showed 
22% Gain Over 1922 

PRESIDENTS ASS’N. FIGURES 

Total for Year Estimated Nearly 


$12,009,000,000; Group Business 
Gained Over 91% 








New paid for business written last 
year by forty leading companies con- 
tributing figures to the Association of 
Lite Insurance Presidents exceeded that 
for 1922 by 22% and it exceeded the 
previous record year, 1920, by nearly 
17%. 

On the basis of the new business of 
these forty companies, which have in 
force 77 per cent. of the total legal 
reserve insurance in the United States, 
the Association estimates that the total 
of new insurance, including revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions, produced 
by all companies in the United States 
amounted in 1923 to $11,954,000,000, an 
increase of $2,179,000,000 over the new 
business production of 1922, The Asso- 
ciation made this report on business to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The paid for business in the forty 
companies reporting was $7,828,000,000, 
as against $6,402,000,000 in 1922, $5,687,- 
000,000 in 1921 and $6,697,000,000 in 1920. 

New ordinary life insurance business 
during 1923 totalled $5,683,546,000, as 
against $4,761,670,000 in 1922, a gain of 
$921,876,000, or 19.4 per cent. Now in- 
dustrial business for 1923 amounted to 
$1,719,570,000, as against $1,418,803,000 in 
1922, a gain of $300,767,000, or 21.2 per 
cent. New group business aggregated 
$424,612,000, as against $221,569,000 in 
1922, a gain of $203,043,000 or 91.6 per 
cent. 

In discussing the report, Manager 
George T. Wight of the Association said 
that the amount in each month of 1923 
was materially greater than the amount 
in the corresponding month of 1922, and 
that each month of 1922 likewise mate- 
rially exceeded the corresponding month 
of 1921. The previous high monthly 
record, established in December of 1922, 
of seven hundred and eleven million dol- 
lars was exceeded in April and June 
and again in December of 1923, the lat- 
ter month reaching a total of nine hun- 
dred and fifteen million dollars, an in- 
crease of 28.7% over December of 1922. 
The new business paid-for in December, 
1923, establishes a new monthly record 
ay was nearly 29% over December, 





ADVANCE EDUCATOR 
Millard B. King, 


Former Industrial 
Education Expert of Pennsylvania, 
Made Harrisburg General Agent 





Millard B. King, who for three years 
has been a member of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Agency at Harrisburg, has 
been appointed by the company to suc- 
ceed the late W. H. Cordry as general 
agent at Harrisburg. He taught mathe- 
matics and science in schools, was a 
principal of the high school, was ex- 
pert of industrial education for Penn- 
sylvania and he organized there the 
Bureau of Vocational Education. In 
1919 he went with the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Mr. Cordry died on December 20 at 
Harrisburg Hospital. He had been suf- 
fering from various attacks which he 
thought was acute indigestion. At the 
hospital, however, it was found he had 
appendicitis. 








esty above that which makes a man 
meet his mere monetary debts. A 
life insurance policy protects a man’s 
honesty, his ability, and earning power 
beyond the grave. It takes care of those 
dependents living and those yet to be 
born. It thus antedates birth and post- 
dates death. It does this not only asa 
single insurance policy for the individ- 
ual but also as a collective insurance 
for the many. 


Amicable’s Assets 
Show 10.2 Increase 


WILSON A CAPABLE EXECUTIVE 





Company Confines Operations to One 
State; Comments of Texas Depart- 
ment; Owns Oil Lease 





Since the Amicable Life of Waco, Tex., 
went under the management A. R. Wilson, 
who is president of the company, there has 
been every evidence that it would push 
rapidly to the fore, an evidence which 
was shared by the agents and which events 
have justified. He has proven a man of 
marked ability. The record of the com- 
pany Jast year shows continued and grati- 
fying progress. Its admitted assets are 
$5,134,245, a gain during the year of 10.2%; 
it issued $8,562,125 during the year; its 
premium income was $863,793; and its out- 
standing is nearly $29,000,000. 

The company confines its operations to 
Texas exclusively, rightly believing said 
the Texas Insurance Department in a re- 
port made last year, “that in the interest 
of economy the business should be pro- 
cured from its home state as long as it 
was capable of producing the desired vol- 
ume by an efficient and effective agency 
organization.” This report, which covered 
the operations during 1922, said among 
other things: “Without the cost of an 
expensive agency manager and through 
the personal efforts of the president the 
basis of an organization of an agency sys- 
tem has been established which during 
1922 produced $5,088,412 of new business.” 


Value of Stock Goes Up 


The report also made these statements : 


The stock of the company which in 
1919 and in the early part of 1920 sold 
at $8.50 per share, $10 par value, can 
now be secured in small lots around $16 
per share, 

The steady dividends paid 
1922 and 1923 of 12%, 10% and 
12%%, respectively, have undoubtedly 
had considerable influence on the mar- 
ket value of the stock, although the 
main reason for the advance is as- 
cribed to a recognition by the stock- 
holders of the intrinsic value which 
your examiner considers to be at least 
$20.82 per share, determined in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Capital Stock & Surplus....$1,576,145.96 
Value of Business, $10 


in 1921, 


DOOe iowelee weihene canoe aar4 230,980.61 

RRS iia anacwncnaecmeem a $1,807,126.57 
Less: Depreciation allowance 

Ce ee ee 


100,000.00 


Net Value of 82,000 shares 


OF MG ison eadiccedceas $1,707,126.57 
Net Value per share 20.82 


The assets of the company are clean 
and well secured, the liabilities as set 
up are ample, the income is steadily 
gsrowing and the disbursements are rea- 
sonable and normal in amount. 

With a continuance of the present 
policy of the management which has 
ably furthered and guarded the interest 
of policyholders and stockholders with 
an equal amountof fairness in all trans- 
actions, the company may rightfully be 
pronounced a success. 

The Company’s Oil Lease 

The Amicable, by the way, has an oil 
lease, the oil being used as fuel in its 22- 
story home office building. The Texas 
department made these comments on the 
oil lease: 

“On September 18, 1921, the company, 
through its president and with the ap- 
proval of the board of directors, acquired 
an oil lease on seventy-five acres located 


north of South Bosque in McLennan 
County, from W. A. Field, for a consid- 
eration of $1,475, and contracted for the 
drilling of eight producing wells (three 
barrels or over per day) at a final cost 
of labor of $3,600 and of materials of 
$7,243.84. As the lease was made and the 
drilling contract let with the specific under- 
standing by the board of directors, as evi- 
denced in the minutes of the meeting when 
the resolution was passed, that this action 
was taken for the purpose of providing 
sufficient fuel to operate the Amicable 
building and not as a speculation in any 
oil project, and as under the terms of the 
lease and drilling contract the company 
would not have to pay any money if no 
shallow well, producing a minimum of 
three barrels per day, had been brought 
in, your examiner does not believe to have 
a justified ground to criticise this expendi- 
ture of $12,318.84, although it may be 
somewhat difficult for the company to es- 
tablish its right for this investment under 
the law. 

“I submit that the necessity of an un- 
interrupted operation of the elevators in 
a twenty-two story building is evident and 
that the company would not subject itself 
to criticism nor violate any law in the 
purchase of a large storage tank on the 
railroad tracks. The difference in cost 
between the tank and the wells is doubt- 
lessly small, relatively speaking, while the 
more advantageous investment and eco- 
nomic adjunct to the building is obviously 
found in the wells. 

“The company’s records disclose that 
approximately 4,000 barrels have been 
drawn from the wells at an average net 
saving of $1 per barrel over present mar- 
ket prices of oil, and although the wells 
do not now yield a sufficient amount of 
oil to supply the entire fuel demand of the 
building, the management contends that 
with the installation of new pumps an ade- 
quate volume can be taken from the wells 
to fill the total need.” 





W. S. Stimmel, general agent of the 
John Hancock, Pittsburgh, presided at a 
recent banquet of representatives of the 
company in and near Reading, Pa. The 
company is represented in Reading by Es- 
sick & Barr. 





L. A. CERF, JR’S, PROMOTION 
(Continued from page 3) 

have discouraged most young men, but 
Cerf fought right back and wrote other 
policies. He is specializing on the pro- 
gram idea, interesting men when they are 
young and hoping to walk insurancewise 
along with them as the years go by. About 
75% of his clents at present are under the 
age of thirty-five. He has had no trouble 
in meeting men but does not go about it 
hit or miss fashion. He rarely enters a 
prospect’s office without some sort of an 
introduction and he has not found those 
introductions difficult to get. 

This story should and will conclude with 
an official statement issued by the Mutual 
Benefit’s New York office and reading as 
follows: 

“L. A. Cerf, Jr., has been made an as- 
sociate manager of the 118 West Forty- 
fourth Street office of the Mutual Benefit 
in association with J. H. Huntington.” 

The Forty-fourth Street office, by the 
way, is largely a training office where the 
newer men are broken into Mutual Benefit 
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PROSPECTS 





service. 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
1879 





We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 
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Frankel, Kavanagh and 
Miller Are Advanced 


NOW SECOND VICE- PRESIDENTS 


Metropolitan Life Pooustel Executives; 
Francis M. Smith Made an 
Assistant Actuary of Company 


The Metropolitan Life has promoted 
to the position of second vice- president 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, James E. Kavanagh 
and Harry J. Miller. Francis M. Smith 
has been appointed assistant secretary. 
There are now five second vice-presi 
dents, Frank O. Ayres and Robert Lynn 
Cox having had that title for some 
time 

Dr. Frankel was a distinguished figure 
in New York philanthropic life before he 





DR. LEE K. FRANKEL 


went with the Metropolitan Life where 


he has been and is in charge of the 
welfare division. 

James E. Kavanagh, in charge of the 
group division, started with the com- 
pany as an agent in Canada. His last 
great achievement was the sale of the 
Southern Pacific $133,000,000 group 


transaction. 
Harry J. Miller has grown up in the 
Metropolitan’s service. He was head of 





J. KE. KAVANAGH 


the Emy 


pire State division before being 
made third vice-president soon after 
the death of George H Gaston, veteran 
agency division head 
Francis M Smith, 


a new assistant 
actuary, 1s in the i 


acturial division. 


John C. Jamicson, inte: mountain rep- 
rants ative for the New York Life Un- 
derwriters, with jurisdiction over Colo- 
rado, et and New Mexico, head- 
quarters at Denver, died recently. 


TRAVELERS’ ANNIVERSARY 

The Travelers will celebrate its six- 
tieth anniversary with a convention that 
will be held at Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, September 15 to 19. All agents 
and brokers who qualify in a_produc- 
tion campaign during the first six 
months of this year will be invited. The 
campaign is to apply to all lines written 
by the company or its running mate, the 
Travelers Indemnity. 


BACK FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 


Third Vice-President Harry J. Miller 
and Superintendent of Agencies Archibald 
F. C. Fiske of the Empire Territory of 
the Metropolitan Life, have returned from 
a trip to Europe. 


BROOKLYN GENERAL AGENT 


O. Edwin Barnes of 155 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed general agent ‘of the United 
States Life. 





FROM SANITORIUM TO FIELD 


Elmer E. Evans, of Olean, N .Y., who 
recently returned home from the Mt. Mc- 
Gregor Sanatorium and who at various 
times has been a minister, has been ap- 
pointed agent of the company at Frank- 
linville, N. Y. 


CERF MEETING MONDAY 
The annual meeting of the L. A. Cerf 
agency will be held Monday in this city. 


WHO INSURED THIS MAN? 


Robert Bruce McKinnell, Director of 
Lane, Crawford & Co., Killed in 
Japanese Earthquake 








Robert Bruce McKinnell, a director of 
Lane, Crawford & Co., Ltd. of Yoko- 
hama, was killed in the Japanese earth- 
quake and all of his papers were de- 
stroyed. His widow would be grateful 
for any information as to any insurances 
on his life or property which may exist. 
If any one has such information he is 
requested to communicate with her 
solicitors, Dixon & Hunt, 4 Verulam 
Suildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W. C. 1. 





E. D. Harris has been made an assistant 
vice-president of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia. 








Paying One Debt and Creating Three 





— 
® 


‘The slender debt to Nature’s quickly paid; 
Discharged, perchance, with greater ease than made.” 


When a man dies he pays his debt to Nature; but, if he has a con- 
siderable estate, by dying he creates at least three new debts. 
This is no figure of speech, but the hardest kind of fact. 
new debts which a man creates, by dying, are: 
1. The Federal Estate Tax; 
2. The State Inheritance Tax; 
3. The cost of administering his estate. 


The three 





The proverb says: 


estate. 


taxable. 


All these debts must be paid in cold cash—the 
first two within a time limited by law, and with 
severe penalties in case of default or delay. 


Provision for these post-mortem debts is usually 
made—if made at all—by cash or liquid securities, 
which are themselves a part of his estate and 
As these debts must be paid in cash and 
speedily, even liquid securities may have to be 
sacrificed on a falling market. 


“‘The man who dies pays 
all debts,’’—but that is now a misleading proverb. 
Death instantly trebly mortgages every man’s 
The wise man does not incur unnecessary 
debts nor those which he does not see a way to 
meet. But here are debts which come like a bolt 
from the blue. He has nothing to say about them. 
While he was alive and able to pay they did not 
exist. When he dies they come into being and 
become a first lien upon his estate. 


debts. 


me.’’ 


Emerson says: 


The surest and safest way to provide for 
Post-mortem Debts is to provide 
Post-mortem Cash Assets 


A Life Insurance Policy, while a man is living, 
is a contract; when he dies it becomes cash. For 
the insured man, death creates assets as well as 
Therefore he may say as Cato said when 
he contemplated death and immortality: 


‘“‘My bane and antidote are both before 


‘‘Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill.” 


Death will write the bill; see to it that Death 
also provides for its payment. : 





For further details as to what these three debts would amount to in your 
State and in your case, and therefore what cash your administrator will 
need, consult an agent of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 











P. S.—If you don’t expect to leave a taxable estate, remember that a good life insurance policy CAN CREATE AS 
WELL AS PROTECT AN ESTATE. Life Insurance, payable to named beneficiaries, up to $40,000, is not 
taxable by the Federal Government nor by any State—except one or two. 


productive capacity (which death wipes out) life insurance is more important to you than to the rich man. 


~ 


If your chief asset is your 
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Famous Executives 
Talk to Club Women 


EXPLAIN INSURANCE TO THEM 





Kavanagh, Hamilton, Stevenson and 
Wells Speak at Hotel Astor 
Federation Tea 





Four distinguished life insurance 
executives went to the Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday noon and told a collection 
of club women leaders the protection 
that insurance gives the family, the 
home, the women of the nation. It was 
a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Home Economic Committee of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which have a membership of 
100,000. Mrs. Julian Heath, chairman 
of the Home Economic Committee, pre- 
sided, and stated that the object of the 
meeting (which was arranged by Miss 
Alice Lakey) was to impress club 
women throughout the city with the im- 
portance of disseminating information 
about insurance. They have taken up 
the idea, and they will push it. 

When the meeting was about to ad- 
journ, Jane Martin, one of the cleverest 
women in the New York advertising 
field, said: “Women buy 67% of the 
things men use. Among the few things 
men buy, or think they do, are their 
automobiles, their blooded dogs and their 
insurance. But the fact is that the 
women really buy the autos. We are 
perfectly willing to let them buy their 
dogs, but for goodness sake let the 
women buy their life insurance.” 

What Miss Martin meant was that if 
women did the buying the right kind of 
policies would be taken out. 


Wells on Educational Policies 


After Miss Lakey had briefly 
sketched the object of the meeting, 
Graham C. Wells, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
devoted much of his talk to the remark- 
able part played by life insurance in 
making it possible for young men to 
attend colleges. He outlined the popu- 
larity of life insurance, explaining why 
it was the most popular American in- 
vestment. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson stressed the 
sentiment of life insurance as a home 
saver and touched upon its sentimental 
side, illustrating how the economic value 
of a man’s life was perpetuated after his 
death. One interesting statement he 
made was this: “When we need any- 
thing we pay for it whether we buy it 
or not. A wife may begrudge the money 
spent on premiums when her husband is 
alive, but if. he dies without insurance 
protection she starts to make payments 
of another kind of premium—from her 
principal, if she has any. The question 
in every household is, ‘Who will pay the 
premiums? The husband or the wife?’ 
| think it is up to the husband because 
he is the one who created the obliga- 
tion.” 

Dr. Stevenson said women should 
know more about life insurance than the 
men do because the former are the 
beneficiaries. 

Vice-president Willard Hamilton, of 
The Prudential, emphasized the impor- 








tance of the home. Anything which 
menaces the home will prove the great- 
est menace to American institutions. 
Life insurance is the best protection of 
the home. Mr. Hamilton also told of 
the scope of life insurance outside of 
the realm of family and business pro- 
tection, illustrating how the companies’ 
investments helped build up America. 
The sacred nature of life insurance 
funds was explained. 

Vice-president J. E. Kavanagh, of the 
Metropolitan, explained the position of 
the life companies in helping guard 
health and other social welfare partici- 
pations. He gave a simple explanation 
of mortgage insurance and concluded by 
advising the women present to bring in 
their policies to the companies and have 
them rewritten in up-to-date form, es- 
pecially policies which have been out- 
standing for years and are what is 
termed “old-fashioned.” 

The meeting was a success in every 
way, and after the speaking tea was 
served. 





DEATH OF DR. HAINES 





Chief Medical Director of John Han- 
cock Mutual Was a Popular Figure 
in Medical World 





The chief medical director of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Dr. Ignatius Haines, 
died in Brookline, Mass., on January 16. 
He was a member of the American and 
Massachusetts Medical Societies, a num- 
ber of clubs and the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. Highly esteemed in the med- 
ical fraternity he had a wide circle of 
personal friends. 

A Harvard Medical School graduate, 
Dr. Haines practiced medicine for a time 
and then became examiner for the John 
Hancock; was called to the home Office 
for special medical duty in July, 1903; 
and in 1917 was appointed assistant medical 
director. In November, 1920, he was ad- 
vanced to the position of associate with 
the medical director. In January, 1923, he 
was given entire charge of the medical 
department as medical director-in-chief, 
with the title of medical director. 





EASTERN STATES LEAD 





Northwestern Production Record Shows 
Heaviest Gains - East With Central 
ext 





The Northwestern Mutual Life made an 
analysis of the production record of its 
field force by sectional groups which shows 
that the eastern section leads, the central 
section is second and the western section 
was third. The production figures follow. 

Per- 
Amount Increase Over centage 
Unit Paid for 1922 Increase 

T = $102,783,078 $13,766,204 15.46 
IT 126.889,630 16,632,595 15.08 
TIT 75,805.041 9,297,085 13.98 

$305,477,749 $39,695,884 14.94 

In Group I (eastern), on the paid for 
basis, 28 out of 31 General Agencies; in 
Group IT (central), 23 out of 27; and in 
Group III (middle west and west), 21 
out of 27 General Agencies showed in- 
creases over their respective 1922 records. 
This gratifying progress means that a total 
of 72 out of 85 General Agencies had an 
increase. 





MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Office for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











A few agency openings for the right men. 

















Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual! Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





























===, 
INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 
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JOHN G. WALEER, President 














| GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 











States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


avenport, lowa | 























The Mutual Life Insurance Company 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 





Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


of New York 


New York 


34 Nassau Street 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley. Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Assoctate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added, Other 


Canada 


added, 


outside of 
should be 


countries 


$1.50 for 
postage 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5. 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


A STATE'S SUPERVISORY 
The Wisconsin 


COST 


Insurance Department ts 


granted $52,300 a year by the Legislature 
for its expenses of operation. The de 
partment in the last five years has not 


$45,000 annually. 
$41,867, the 
The reé ceipts of the 
1922 


In 1922 it spent 
salaries amounting to $30,840 
Wisconsin Insurance 
$1,457,327, the 
history of the 


Department for were 


largest 


in the 
The state tax collected amounted to $1,125, 
136, of which the life 
$798,413; the 


and the fire companies $147,517. 


Department. 


companies 


paid 


casualty companies $178,582 ; 


collected 


a revolving 


department dues 
amounted to $211,000. That is 


fund for distribution to the 


The fire 


various cities 


and villages of the state. The actual ex- 


penses of the Department for examination 


of insurance companies for 1922 were 


$3,974. Fees collected amount to $121,000. 
LETTER WRITING 

Probably there is no business in the 

rld where so many letters are written 

is in insurance, easy enough to under 


tand in view of the tremendous volume, 
the large number of executives and under 
riters and the great army of agents. 


There is one group of companies in Hart 
ford which has 22,000 agents. The 
can Surety Company has 15,000 
Life has between 

Some 


Aimer- 
agents. 
13,000 
has esti- 
2.04 10,000 peo- 


manner 


nd 14.000 


mated that 


agents 


there are 


one 
about 


pe associated in some with in- 
urance 
The importance of 


thus be seen While 


rter and the w 


corresnondence will 


letters are crowing 
economizing in 
ion of the 


riters are 


rds, the composit letters which 


rm this mail matter 
and that fact 


being emphasized by executives of many 


gigantic volume of 


not so simple as it seems: 





mpanie One of them, President Burns 
f the Maryland, has just offered $200 in 
( pri for the best letters written in 
| rganization And that company has 
issued a thirty-six page brochure for em- 
ployes of the company, going into the sub- 
ject in detail. It begins with a statement 


vutlining the motive, spirit and aim of cer- 
The motive of all 
be the same as that which 
ctuates the company itself and this should 


e to serve others. The spirit behind cor- 


respondence good cor- 


resp yndence must 


} 


respondence, 
of the 
brochure, 


according to 
Maryland, 


George W. 
who wrote the 
is kindliness. The aim of the 
correspondence is good busi- 
Probably the interesting sec- 
tion of the booklet is that explaining com- 


King 


company’s 
ness. most 
mon errors in correspondence, which, of 


course, errors in 


largely means common 
gramynar. 

The essential qualities of a good letter 
are given, and these in brief are accuracy, 
clearness, completeness, 


sincerity, style, 


conciseness, cour- 


teousness, force, neatness 
and promptness. This seems a large order 
for the writing executive 


as an office 


who has started 
often with the meagerest 
and yet these are qualities 
cultivated with a little care 
and study and thought. It is worth mak- 
ing the effort. A poor letter is more often 
worse than none at all. 
frequently 


boy, 
of education; 
which can be 


A good letter can 
accomplish more than a_per- 
sonal interview. 


KEHR LOYALTY 

When the recent change in manage- 
ment of the National Liberty bringing 
back into power the Kehr interests took 
place, keen interest was manifested in 
what would be their attitude towards 
men formerly with the old regime but 
who had resigned, especially in the case 
of E. H. Hornbostel, who had long been 
New York special agent, general agent 
at the home office and manager of the 
Canadian branch. The Eastern Under- 
writer is advised that President Kehr 
tendered an official position in the com- 
pany to Mr. Hornbostel; in fact, urged 
him to come back into the company, but 
having established himsel* with the Fire- 
men’s group he was compelled to refuse 
the offer. The Eastern Underwriter also 
learns that several of the old employes 
have been taken back. 


BANQUET IN NEWARK 

Thirty-five men attended a dinner 
Wednesday night at the Newark Athletic 
Club, given by J. L. Martin, manager of 
the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany’s Newark branch office, to its New 
Jersey agents. It celebrated the reor- 
ganization of this branch as a direct 
reporting office of the company, which 
heretofore has been attached to the New 
York City branch. After the dinner the 
agents listened to remarks relative to 
business acquisition, costs, etc., by Man- 
ager Martin. The home office of the 
company was represented by W. G. 
Curtis, supervisor of the eastern field, 
who gave an interesting and instructive 
discourse on the fidelity and surety bond 
possibilities in New Jersey. 





ATLANTIC LIFE MEETING 


R. L. Dobie of Norfolk was re-elected 
president of the Aces Club at the conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Life in Richmond last 
week, this honor going to the agent writ- 
ing the largest volume of business in the 
past twelve months. R. C. Knight of Boy- 
kins, Va., won the vice presidency of the 
club for turning in the largest number of 
paid applications during the year. 

The business sessions as well as banquet 
which brought the convention to a close 
were held at the Jefferson hotel. Pres- 
ident Edmund Strudwick extended the 
welcome and then gave a review of the 
year’s achievements of the company, em- 
phasizing in particular the passing of the 
hundred million mark during the year. 

Griffin M. Lovelace, head of the life in- 
surance selling course of New York Uni- 
versity, gave a spirited selling talk. 





DETROIT F. & M. ELECTS 


Directors of the Detroit Fire & 
Marine at their meeting last week re- 
elected the old officers and elected three 
additional ones. W. V. Moore, an at- 
torney and director of the company, was 
elected vice-president and George H. 
Ball and Joseph F. Curtin, both of whom 
served the company in the field for many 
years, were elected assistant secretaries. 











] The Human Side of Insurance 














(Left to right) President Woodworth, of Philadelphia Association; General Butler; 
President Wells, National Association of Life Underwriters 


The largest luncheon meeting ever held in the history of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was that of January 17 and was drawn by the fact 
that the speakers were General Butler, the new Public Safety Director of Phil- 


adelphia ; 
writers; 
versity. 
of the Philadelphia association ; 
Mr. Bragg said in part: 


money, 
solution of your prospect. 
your prospect’s problems.” 





Graham C. Wells, president of the National Association of Life Under- 
and James Elton Bragg, member of the faculty of the New York Uni- 
The accompanying illustration shows President Frederick G. Woodworth 
General Butler and President Wells. 
“Life insurance is really a 
definite times in specified amounts for particular purposes. 


In his talk 
means for delivering money at 
If you are selling 


sell it for delivery in accordance with the exigencies of the individual 
Serve needs efficiently and 


with fine sympathy for 





Henrietta G. Palmer, a Binghamton 
newspaper woman, is now insurance editor 
of the New York “Commercial,” the only 
woman insurance reporter in the East. Be- 
fore coming here, Miss Palmer was dra- 
matic critic of the Binghamton “Morning 
Sun,” and also did special features for that 
paper. For some years Miss Palmer was 
with the Security Mutual Life, where, 
among other things, she got out the com- 
pany’s agency publication. 

* * * 


Charles S. Miller, for twelve years 
director of physical education at Pitts- 
burgh University, has resigned from the 
faculty to sell life insurance as a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. The university 
paper, “Pitt Weekly” says of him: “Mr. 
Miller was Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics for the past twelve 
years; chairman Advisory Committee 
on Student Activities for ten years; 
member of the Committee on Business 
Management, University Y. M. C. A. 
for six years, and chairman of the Ath- 
letic Committee Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association. 

“In 1911, the Advisory Committee on 
Athletics was appointed to recommend 
an athletic director, and they reported on 
Miller in these words: ‘We are urging 
the selection of the most competent, best 
known, and highly thought of athletic 
authority Western Pennsylvania has 
ever produced.’ This appointment 
seemed to date the beginning of better 
organized athletics with higher ethical 
standards, as the history of Pitt’s 
athletics for the past twelve years will 
show.” 

* * * 


“NAPOLI” A MARINE LOSS 

The “Napoli” case has been decided fav- 
orable to underwriters on the war risk 
policies. The courts here have held that 
the sinking was due to a marine peril 
rather than a war risk even though the 
disaster occurred during war times when 
both the “Napoli” and the vessel she col- 
lided with were proceeding without lights. 

* * k 


Joseph R. Grundy, political leader of 
3ucks County, Pennsylvania, will retire 
as president of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Casualty Company, but will 
remain as chairman of the board. 


Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, who has 
many friends in this country, is the son 
of a Presbyterian minister; was born 
in Birmingham and is of Welsh par- 
entage. He started business as a junior 
clerk with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe in Birmingham when seventeen 
years old. He left that company two 
years later to go with the Northern 
and when twenty-three years old was 
manager of the Birmingham office of 
that company. At the age of thirty- 
three at the invitation of the chairman, 
the late Herbert Chamberlain, he be- 
came general manager of the Midland 
Employers’ Mutual and of the Birming- 
ham Mutual Fire, both young Birming- 
ham companies, started under the Cham- 
berlain influence, out of which latter 
was evolved the Central Insurance Com- 
pany. This company is known to have 
been practically Mr. Lewis’ creation. 
The success of the Central was phe- 
nomenal. Mr. Lewis was wise enough, 
while making rapid progress in all de- 
partments, not to rush for volume, and 
the Central climbed steadily up the 
pathway of prosperity, becoming amal- 
gamated with the Liverpool & London 
& Globe in 1907. Mr. Lewis continued 
his position as general manager of the 
Central, which has continued its pros- 
perous career, adding to it that of Lon- 
don manager of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, and in 1920 he became gen- 
eral manager of the great company, 
having thus obtained the highest posi- 
tion in the office in which he began life 
as a junior clerk. 

i er 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, is a member of the board 
of governors of the new country club, 
which is being converted out of Rockwood 
Hall, the 400-acre estate of the late Wil- 
liam D. Rockefeller at Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son. The new club will have two eighteen- 
hole golf courses with elaborate recreation 
features. 

* * Ok 


Fred Forrester, an agent at Denver, 
Col., hearing that a man had tied a shep- 


herd dog in an out of the way place, 
leaving it to freeze and starve, posted 
a reward of $50 for any information 
which would lead to the apprehension 
of the perpetrator of the uncalled for 
brutality, 
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Caledonian Sues to 
Recover Loss Payment 


DRAFT SIGNATURE WAS FORGED 





Point of Law Involved Attorneys Con- 
tend; Will Negligence of Plaintiff 
Defeat Action? 





The Caledonian Insurance Company 
appealed in this state in the Supreme 
Court last week from an order denying 
its motion for summary judgment 
against the National City Bank, which 
is defendant and respondent in this case. 

Plaintiff insured M. H. Minor against 
loss by fire. About a month later proofs 
were submitted showing a total loss, 
and for the purpose of paying such loss 
plaintiff drew its draft upon itself for 
$1,500, payable to Minor’s order. De- 
fendant presented the draft to plaintiff 
and it was paid. This action is to re- 
cover the amount so paid upon the 
ground that the payment was made un- 
der a mistake of fact in that it sub- 
sequently was discovered that the in- 
dorsement of Minor, the payee, was 
forged, and in consequence the defend- 
ant had no title to the draft and no 
right to receive the money. 

The defendant alleged in its answer 
that there never was any such person 
as M. H. Minor, and the main point 
raised on the motion below was whether 
or not the draft thus was to be con- 
sidered as payable to a fictitious or non- 
existing person so as to make it pay- 
able to bearer under section 28 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. That 
point was determined in the plaintiff’s 
favor, but the motion for judgment 
nevertheless was denied because the 
court below thought that the defendant 
might be able to “prove such negligence 
as would work on estoppel as against 
the plaintiff.” That disposition of the 
motion was adhered to despite plaintiff's 
assertion that the defense of negligence 
is unavailable as a matter of law. 

Appellant contends that the question 
involved is one of law, and the order is 
appealable. If the only question in- 
volved were whether defendant had 
shown sufficient facts to entitle it to 
an opportunity to prove matter which, 
if proved, would defeat the action, this 
appeal would not have been taken 
(Dwan v. Massarene, 199 App. Div., 872, 
880). The real point in issue, however, 
is whether the alleged negligence of 
plaintiff, if proved, will defeat the action. 





SNOW INSURANCE 

The Hartford not only writes snow in- 
surance but in certain territory insures 
against lack of snow for such events as 
ski tournaments and winter carnivals. In- 
quiries should be submitted well in ad- 
vance and addressed to the Hartford Rain 
Department. 


Presidential Choice 
of the Reciprocals 


WANT McADOO OR GOV. HYDE 





Walter K. Chorn, Manager of Former’s 
Campaign in Missouri; Why He Is 
Favored 





The reciprocal insurance forces of 
Missouri are lining up solidly behind 
William Gibbs McAdoo for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and a 
strenuous effort is being made to ob- 
tain the Missouri delegation of thirty- 
six votes for the son-in-law of Former 
President Wilson, says a St. Louis cor- 
respondent. 

Walter K. Chorn of Kansas City, for- 
mer Insurance Superintendent for 
Missouri, and recognized as one of the 
dominant personalities in the reciprocal 
forces, is McAdoo’s campaign manager 
in Missouri. Chorn was insurance sup- 
erintendent under the administration of 
Governor Frederick W. Gardner, and on 
Monday, January 14, Gardner, who was 
being considered as a “native son” can- 
didate for the Democratic presidential 
nomination definitely declared in favor 
of McAdoo. 

The trend of affairs in Missouri is 
clearly indicative of how the insurance 
political winds blow so far as McAdoo 
is concerned. His attitude on govern- 
mental control of the railroads, etc., and 


‘the insurance forces that are backing 


him in Missouri, are significant. 

The Kansas City reciprocals are most 
ambitious. McAdoo is their choice for 
President on the Democratic ticket 
while they are maneuvering around to 
land the Republican vice-presidential 
nomination for Governor Arthur M. 
Hyde, whose position on insurance mat- 
ters is too well known to the stock 
interests. 





GENERAL SEEKS ADMISSION 

The General Insurance Company of 
America of Seattle, Wash., is applying 
for admission to this state, with William 
Otis Badger, Jr., acting as attorney. The 
General was organized last year with an 
authorized capital and surplus of $2,000,- 
000. It already has a paid-in capital of 
$600,000 and a net surplus slightly in 
excess of that amount. It is permitted to 
write fire, plate glass, sprinkler leakage 
and automobile insurance. 





HIS FIRST POLICY ON A JAIL 

Stewart M. Peters, who was a pension 
agent in Lewiston, Pa., has gone into the 
fire insurance business as representative of 
the Great American, the Boston and Na- 
tional Union, and has his headquarters in 
the court house. The first policy he wrote 
was $13,000 on a jail; the next was $25,000 
on a court house. 








J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 








TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


——== 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 

















Insurance Stocks 
as Investments 


Do you realize that the Insurance business is one of the most 
important in the World, and that insurance has developed into 
one of the most essential factors of business to-day? Should all 
the companies in one accord cease to function, business would be 
completely paralyzed. 


Insurance underlies all commercial credit on which business is 
founded ; consequently Insurance plays one of the most important 
parts in the World’s business to-day. 

Over a period of years, Fire Insurance stocks have proven most 


desirable investments, ranking with the Bank and Trust Company 
stocks. 


We have made a particular specialty of these securities for the 
past ten years, and we will be glad at any time to furnish infor- 
mation relative to the different stocks. 


The following are a few of the most active— 


American Alliance Hanover 

City of New York Home 
Continental National Liberty 
Fidelity Phenix Niagara 
Franklin North River 
Glens Falls Pacific 

Globe & Rutgers United States 
Great American Westchester 


Our weekly quotation list will be sent weekly upon request. 


J. K. RICE, JR., & CO. 


Telephone: John 4000 NEW YORK 36 Wall Street 
































CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 





We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis om 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 























| LEWIS & GENDAR 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of America 
Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Newark 
United Merchants Ins, Co. 

Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE 
198 MONTAGUE STREET 
"Phones: Main 6870-71-72 





Northern Assurance Co., L 
The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Led. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 0068-64-65 
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Williams Tells Brokers 
Of Auto Rate Changes 


AETNA LIFE’S NOON LECTURE 
How Ages Are Grouped; No Radical 
Collision Changes; Restricted Cover 
Eliminations 
Standing room only prevailed at the 
Monday lecture course of the Aetna Life, 
100 William Street, this week, the subject 
being the new automobile rates. T. U. 
Lyman, manager of the automobile, com- 
pensation and liability departments, made 
a talk introducing Leo Williams, assistant 
manager, who described the manual changes 

in some detail. His talk follows: 


Fire and Theft 


Suppose we first mention changes em- 
bodied in the new fire and theft rates 
recently published, effective January 14, 
1924. The last previous rating plan pro- 
vided for five different age groups cor- 





responding to the year in which a given 
automobile was purchased new. Cars 
purchased new this year—group 1; last 
year—group 2, etc In all, five groups 
and classes. This yeur the Conference 
has again adopted the plan in force 


some three or four yeurs ago as follows: 
Group 1—automobiles purchased new not 


more than six months prior to the date 
the insurance attaches; group 2-—time 
period eighteen months; group 38—time 
period thirty months; group 4—time 
period forty-two months; group 65 
more than forty-two months. If cover- 
age is desired for a second hand auto- 
mobile, and the original date of pur- 
chase cannot be ascertained, May 1 of 
the year of model must be used to de- 
termine the correct age group. The 
same age grouping applies to commer- 
cial cars as well as pleasure type cars. 
This year we find three separate 
schedules of rates, namely, A, B and C. 
Schedule C rates apply only to certain 


specified locations in the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Sched- 
ules A and B apply to the balance of 
the territory which comes under the su- 
pervision of the Eastern Conference and 


represents the rates which you will be 
constantly using. 

Symbol “F”’ fire rates have been en- 
tirely eliminated as respects pleasure 
cars and the new “D” and “B®” symbol 
rates are slightly increased in order to 
take care of the elimination of rates 


formerly covered by symbol “F.” This 
change applies to both A and B sched- 
ules. There has been no change made 
in the new fire rates for commercial cars. 

Pleasure car theft rates have not been 
changed except in instances where cars 
have been resymbolled and, in addition 
thereto, all Schedule C rates for the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont have been added. 

Commercial car theft rates are sub- 
jected to some changes in that symbol 
“QO” theft rates have been entirely elim- 
inated and the new theft rates for sym- 
bol “N’% have been increased. By glanc- 
ing over your manual you will note that 
several cars have been resymbolized. 


Collision 
There has been no radical change 
made in connection with collision prac- 
tices. Only two age groups are main- 


tuined and these are slightly changed. 
The first group corresponds to Group 1 
as defined in fire practices and is known 
as new collision rates. Group 2 for col- 
lision comprises all of Groups 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 as used in fire rating and is known 
as old collision rates. 

The new car rates apply to all auto- 


mobiles, commercial or pleasure, pur- 
chased new not more than six months 
prior to the date insurance attaches 


while the old car rates apply to all other 


cars. Everyone should be pleased to 
know and to welcome the changed 
method of determining commercial col- 
lision symbols. The old method has 
been entirely eliminated and the new 
method of having the final complete 
symbol for all commercial automobiles 
published in one place in the symbol 
section will eliminate many incorrect 
quotations. You perhaps appreciate 


that under the old method it was quite 
possible for one to forget to refer to 
the “body table” in order to increase 
the chassis symbol. The “body table” 
has been eliminated from the manual. 
There are two kinds of approved 
bumpers which affect rates for collision 
insurance, namely, labeled and unlabel- 
ed. Labeled are those bearing the ap- 
proval stamp of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. Unlabeled are listed in the 
manual and their use permits the same 
reductions in rate as is provided for 


bumpers bearing the label. These un- 
labeled bumpers have, however, been 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. If an automobile is equipped 
with a bumper listed in the unlabeled 
classification and which was attached 
to the car prior to January 1, 1924, the 
proper reduction in collision rate may 


be allowed. 


Liability and Property Damage 
Many changes have been made in 


public liability and property damage 
rates for private passenger cars. New 
rates are effective as of January 1, 1924, 
and apply to all new and renewal busi- 
ness written on and after that date. Ex- 
isting policies cannot be cancelled or 
endorsed in order to take advantage of 
any changes in the new manual unless 
the short rate penalty is applied. <A 
great Many people are construing this 
term so as to allow the assured a re- 
turn premium, calculated by applying 
the short rate charges and the differ- 
ence between the new rates and the old 
rates on the policy involved. 

_ There is only one set of public liabil- 
ity and property damage rates; the 8% 
and 20% restricted coverages have been 
eliminated which elimination gives sell- 
ers of insurance opportunity to afford 
better and broader coverage without re- 
striction. There is little chance for 
misunderstanding between a broker 
and an assured as to the coverage given 
for liability and property damage as set 
out in the new manual, 

The new liability rates are on about 
the same level as the former 8% rates. 
The new property damage rates are 
about 10% higher than the old basic 
rates. In general, liability rates have 
been decreased and property damage 
rates slightly increased for private pas- 
senger cars. 

There has been no change in rates for 
public liability and property damage 
coverage aS respects commercial cars. 


Change in Rules 
Rule 1 

The definition of private passenger 
automobiles has been so changed as to 
include therein private passenger type 
automobiles which have been altered by 
the attachment of a small box or exten- 
sion so as to permit artisans, mechan- 
ics or contractors to transport tools or 
materials or to permit salesmen to carry 
samples. Please note particularly, how- 
ever, that the commercial rate must be 
applied to private passenger type cars 
which have been altered to permit the 
transportation of goods or merchandise 
for wholesale or retail delivery. 


Rule 6 
Employer’s Liability Coverage 


This rule has been changed so that 
employers’ liability protection may be 
included under policies covering auto- 
mobiles of the commercial or public 
type, provided the assured has in his 
employ only persons engaged in oper- 
ating and caring for automobiles, and 


provided further that employes are not 
covered by or subject to any workmen’s 


compensation act. A new form of en- 
dorsement has been provided for use in 
such cases. The additional charge for 
employers’ liability coverage for pri- 
vate passenger cars is $2.50 per car, 
$5,000/10,000 limits. The rate per car 
for such coverage for commercial cars 
and public automobiles is $5 per car, 
$5,000/10,000 limits. 


Rule 14 
Policy Period and Premium Payment 


The change in this rule provides that 
if added coverage is to be written to 
expire concurrently with the original 
policy, the added coverage may be is- 
sued on a pro rata basis, provided the 
original policies are written for the 
period of one year. This change, though 
minor, clarifies the rule. 


Rule 43 
Misdelivery of Oil 
This is a new rule and deals with the 
hazard of accidents that may happen 
subsequent to the delivery of oil or gas- 
oline, it being the opinion of the com- 
panies that automobile policies should 
not apply to accidents which occur sub- 
sequent to such delivery. Such cover- 


uge may only be granted by the issu- 
ance of a public liability policy, the 
basis of which would probably be the 
so-called product public liability insur- 
ance, 
Rule 47 
Compulsory Insurance—Public Auto- 
mobiles 


Under previous practices it was nec- 
essary to charge an additional premium 
of 15% to include damage to property 
of passengers while being transported 
in public automobiles. The new rule pro- 
vides that this coverage may be added 
under the regular property damage fea- 
ture without charge, this applying to 
automobiles of the passenger carrying 
type which are affected by thé compul- 
sory automobile law such as the New 
York State Compulsory Law in relation 


to taxicabs, omnibuses, etc. 
Rule 48 
Hotel Omnibuses 
Previously, if an automobile of any 
type was used as a hotel omnibus, it 


has been rated under the private deliv- 
ery classification. Under the new rule, 
if an hotel uses a private passenger 
type automobile for transportation to 
and from railroad stations, this risk 
may be written at a 20% reduction from 
the private livery rate for public lia- 
(Continued on page 38) 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’ 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, HN. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and ' Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,801.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


' THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Nea] Bassett, President 
n Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Ba Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
os. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance lund 
and all other 
liabilities .... 1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Hartford Writing 
Laundry Bundle Risks 


HAZARDS INSURED AGAINST 





Premium Is Cent a Bundle; Laundry 
Can Adjust Individual Claims Up 
To Certain Figure 





The Hartford is now writing laundry 
bundle insurance. The coverage is liberal, 
insuring against the following hazards: 


(1) Fire, originating from any cause 
whatsoever, (2) lightning, . (3), earth- 
quake, (4) collision with any vehicle or 
object, including the overturning of a ve- 
hicle, (5) theft or loss of entire bundle 
or package, (6) tornado, cyclone, wind- 
storm, including any loss or damage that 
may occur from hail, rain, sleet or snow, 
(7) loss or damage by sprinkler leakage 
and (8) transportation risks, including 
those of public carriers or mail service. 


The premium charged for this very 
complete protection is only one cent a 
bundle and by “bundle” is meant that the 
total amount of work delivered to the 
customer at one time even though this 
may be in two or three packages. This 
cent-a-bundle charge is for any private 
laundry work that comes under such heads 
as “Finish work,” “Rough dry,” “Nu-way,” 
“Semi-family,” “Wet wash,” “Private flat 
work, etc. 

By special endorsement wholesale flat 
work can be covered at two cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 


The Method of Collections 


The method of handling premium col- 
lections is very simple. According to the 
conditions of the policy: “The Assured 
agrees to keep and maintain an accurate 
record of all ‘Work’ covered by this policy, 
and on or before the tenth day of each 
month shall render on forms furnished 
by the Company, a statement showing sep- 
arately, as per classification of ‘Work,’ 
the entire number of packages or bundles 
handled for each week during the preceding 
month. 

“The Company through its duly author- 
ized agents shall, at all reasonable times, 
have access to the Assured’s books and 
records for the purpose of auditing and 
checking amount of ‘Work’ received and/or 
delivered for each week.” 


Reasonable Exclusions 


There are certain hazards that are not 
covered by the contract and these are con- 
tingencies that are largely within the direct 
control of the proprietor of the laundry 
himself. They are (1) shortage caused 
by loss or damage of individual pieces or 
articles, (2) pilferage of individual pieces 
or articles, (3) theft by the assured’s em- 
ployees, drivers or agents, (4) misdelivery 
of bundles, (5) riot, loss caused directly 
or indirectly by invasion, insurrection, riot, 
civil war or commotion, military or usurped 
power. 

The laundry is permitted to adjust and 
pay individual claims up to $100 and several 
claims resulting from one casualty up to 
$250. Larger losses are submitted to the 
Company, and proofs of loss are com- 
pleted by the assured. 

The experience of certain laundries that 
are already enjoying Hartford protection 
provies that customers are glad to pay the 
cent-a-bundle insurance premium. This 
charge is printed on every bill: “Insur- 
ance in the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany—1 cent,” and this, by the way, is far 
better than merely saying, “Insurance—1 
cent.” The ctistomer knows the Hartford 
and is glad to enjoy its protection. There 
might be some question in the customer’s 
mind as to the laundry’s right to collect 
this cent on its own account. 





SETTLED HOUR AFTER FIRE 

A Long Beach, N. Y., newspaper fea- 
tures a story that the Liverpool & London 
& Globe settled a loss there sustained by 
Max Peck on a house one hour after the 
fire. Lind & Cooper, Inc., placed the in- 
surance, 


Fire Loss Cannot 
Be Collected Twice 


IF SETTLED IN GOOD FAITH 





Trustee in Bankruptcy Fails to Recover 
From Company After Bankrupt 
Has Collected 





A trustee in bankruptcy cannot force 
an insurance company to pay a loss 
twice even though the loss was paid to 
the bankrupt who absconded with the 
funds, providing the insurance company 
was innocent of any knowledge of the 
bankruptcy proceedings at the time pay- 
ment of the loss was made. This was 
decided last week by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, Western District, when 
it affirmed the judgment of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Beaver County in 
the case of Joseph K. Stone, trustee in 
bankruptcy of Guiseppe Gioffre, appel- 
lant, against the Superior Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh. 

The lower court entered a non-suit, 
which was in favor of the insurance 
company. Justice Schaffer, who deliv- 
ered the opinion, said in part as follows: 

This is the question presented: 


Where a fire insurance company, in 
settlement of a loss, has made pay- 
ment to the insured, after the date of 
filing an involuntary bankruptcy peti- 
tion against him, but without knowledge 
of the petition, can the trustee, the in- 
sured having absconded, compel pay- 
ment by the insurance company a sec- 
ond time?” 

The facts are stated in the opinion as 
follows: 

“Gioffre owned a building covered by 
a policy of defendant company. On 
January 30, 1920, it was destroyed by 
fire. The insured made proof of loss on 
March 20, 1920. An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed against him 
on April 13, 1920. August 28, 1920, the 
insurance company, without notice of 
the pendency of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding, paid to Gioffre the amount of 
the policy, less a sum due on a mort- 
gage covering the property. He was ad- 
judged a bankrupt November 19, 1920, 
and on December 18, 1920, a trustee was 
appointed, who subsequently (Gioffre 
having absconded) began suit to re- 
cover from the insurance company the 
amount of money it had paid the bank- 
tupt, less the sum paid the mortgagee. 
On the trial the court entered a com- 
pulsory non-suit. The refusal to remove 
it brought about this appeal. 

“To come within the language of 


Everett v. Judson, where Mr. Justice 
Day said, at page 478, ‘While it is true 
that Section 70a provides that the trustee 
upon his appointment and qualification 
becomes vested by operation of law with 
the title of the bankrupt as of the date 
he was adjudged a bankrupt, there are 
other provisions of the statute, which, 
we think, evidence the intention to vest 
in the trustee the title to such property 
as it was at the time of the filing of the 
petition,’ there must be property in ex- 
istence at the time of adjudication so 
that the trustee could take title. In the 
case now before us there was no prop- 
erty in existence at the time of the ad- 
judication because the right of action 
against the insurance company had 
ceased prior to that time. It is imma- 
terial, therefore, whether there was a 
right of action at the time of filing the 
petition. 

“Our conclusion is that the trustee 
cannot compel the defendant to again 
pay the money which it in entire good 
faith parted with to its insured with- 
out knowledge that a petition in bank- 
ruptcy had been filed against him. 
Judgment affirmed.” 

Attorney Joseph K. Stone represented 
the trustee in bankruptcy, while At- 
torneys John M. Haverty of Pittsburgh 
and John B. McLure of Beaver, repre- 
sented the insurance company. 

















THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Organized and Commenced Business 


in 1853 





pany has: 


A Cash Capital of 


Tue TOTAL AMOUNT of insurance liability under all its 
policies outstanding at the end of 1923 is $8,500,148,438, widely 
distributed throughout the United States and its outlying terri- 
tories, in foreign lands and waters. 


To meet claims which may arise under these policies, the Com- 


Additional Funds 











$18,000,000. 


A Net Surplus (consisting of 
funds either paid in by stockholders 
or undistributed profits accumulated 
in its operations of 70 years) 


$16,483,287.30 


Making a 
Surplus 2s respects its policyhold- 


ers of 
$34,483,287.30 





reserved as required by law, being 
pro rata unearned premiums 


$39,451,609 


Reserved for miscellaneous 


Accounts 2nd obligations ascer- 
tained or liberally estimated 


$8,519,872.02 


Assets—total actual and “ad- 
mitted” assets—(cash on _ hand, 
funds conservatively invested or 
current balances payable when due) 


$82,454,768.32 


THESE FIGURES and The Home’s seventy-year record of meet- 
ing and paying losses to claimants under its policies (aggregating 
in the seventy years $311,239,706.50) justify its claim to regard 


for 


STRENGTH — REPUTATION — SERVICE 
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75 Years “Old and 
Tried” Since 1849 


Ga Falls Insurance Company is as 
old as 1849 in practice and experience. 





It is as young as 1924 in ideas and progress. 


From a modest beginning in its Home City 
of Glens Falls, it has spread its Protecting 
Branches over the United States and many 
_Foreign Countries, and so honorably has it 
dealt with Agents and Policyholders that 
its name has become a synonym for the 
best there is in insurance, covering losses 
from damage by 






Fire, Windstorm, Lightning, Hail, Riot, Use 
and Occupancy, Explosion, Civil Commotion, 
Automobile, Rent, Rental Value, Leasehold, 
Profit, Registered Mail, Parcel Post, Marine 


aK 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W.WEST, °res. H.N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F.M.SMALLEY, Secy. R.C.CARTER, Trea 


s. J. A MAVON,F.L. COWLES, H.W. KNIGHT, Secretaries R.S. BUDDY, Asst. Secy. 
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Stoddard Explains 
Bills to Aid Brokers 


ONE TO CURB ONE-RISK MAN 


Other Allows Rigid Examinations; 
Surety Companies Criticized at 


Brooklyn Brokers’ Dinner 





Choosing New York for the coming 
Democratic presidential convention has 
had a quick effect. The Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association selected 
four officeholders to address them at the 
eleventh annual dinner, held last Thurs- 
day evening at the Hotel Bossert in 
Brooklyn. Insurance Superintendent 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., of New York; 
County Judge W. B. Vause of Brooklyn; 
Assistant District Attorney Louis Gold- 
stein of Kings County; and State Sen- 
ator William B. Love of Brooklyn were 
the speakers. 

James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, and 
one of the leading figures in the Demo- 
cratic party of this state, was unable 
to accept an invitation to speak because 
of a conference with Governor Smith 
in Albany on the home rule for cities 
bill now before the State Legislature. 
More than 350 Brooklyn brokers and 
prominent brokers from Manhattan at- 
tended the dinner while more than 100 
late applicants were turned down be- 
cause of the limited size of the dining 
hall. President John J. Canning, him- 
self a Democratic leader in Brooklyn 
and possible candidate for borough 
president, presided. 

Each talk hinged on proposed or 
recommended legislation at Albany. 
Colonel Stoddard caused enthusiasm and 
drew applause when he outlined two 
bills now before the State Legislature 
intended to bring protection to the legit- 
imate full-time insurance _ broker. 
Aroused by efforts of friends and rela- 
tives of large assureds to become one- 
case brokers for the purpose of pocket- 
ing a good commission or rebating to 
the assured, without giving any service 
expected of a broker, Superintendent 
Stoddard has introduced proposed 
amendments to sections 65 and 143 of 
the insurance law. 


Bills to Protect Brokers 


The first bill, now before the Assem- 
bly, provides that no longer can an 
officer of a corporation secure a brok- 
er’s license for the purpose of placing 
insurance on the corporation property, 
nor can corporations be formed osten- 
sibly to carry on an insurance brokerage 
business, but with the stock given to 
large assureds, thus in effect getting 
away with rebates in violation of the 
anti-rebate law. 

“It is not fair for the scum of the 
earth to come into my office and get 
licenses,” — said Colonel Stoddard, 
“merely to share in commissions, a 
thing which we cannot now stop under 
the present law. My theory is that the 
broker who really gives service de- 
serves the business. I want to eliminate 
the leeches who are taking from the 
livelihood of the legitimate broker.” 

From the standpoint of good under- 
writing it is necessary for this bill to 
pass, declared Supt. Stoddard. The 
second measure before the Assembly 
provides that brokers’ licenses shall run 
for two years instead of one, the idea 
being that such an extension will allow 
the insurance department time and per- 
sonnel to examine rigidly applicants for 
licenses.- It is too easy to get a license 
now as no thorough written examination 
can be given to an applicant. Not only 
will new applicants be examined but 
also some brokers now holding licenses 
will be called before the department, 
providing the bill passes, on the com- 
plaint of other brokers, companies or 
assureds. 

This second measure also provides 
that brokers be placed under bond for 
$500 to assure faithful performance of 
their duties. This announcement by 
Colonel Stoddard was received with 
hearty applause. 

Supt. Stoddard concluded his talk by 


commending Senator Love for voting 
against the workmen’s compensation 
monopolistic state fund bill last year 
despite pressure from fellow Democratic 
legislators. 


Love Explains His Vote 


The State Senate last year contained 
twenty-five Republicans and twenty-six 
Democrats. When the State Fund bill 
came up voting was along party lines, 
with the single exception of Senator 
Love who by voting with the Republi- 
cans defeated the measure by a single 
vote. His action was severely con- 
demned by the Federation of Labor, 
which, he said, held him singly respon- 
sible for the downfall of the bill. 

Prior to the final vote the bill came 
up in another form, excluding all car- 
riers except the State Fund. As a doc- 
tor of medicine, Senator Love said the 
health of workingmen could best be 
preserved through competition in com- 
pensation lines, and he would not line up 
for the bill, Two other Democratic 
senators sided with him. Then the Fed- 
eration of Labor had the bill amended 
to allow self-insurers and mutuals to 
write compensation lines but not stock 
companies. The two senators accepted 
the amendments and voted for the 
measure, leaving Senator Love the sole 
barrier to its passage. 

This bill is up again now at Albany 
and pressure is being exercised for 
speedy consideration in the hope of 
passing it before the opposition can be 
organized, Senator Love stated. He 
urged brokers to write their legislators 
to vote against the bill, for he hoped, 
he said, to have some Democratic com- 
pany this session when he casts his 
vote in the negative. 

District Attorney Goldstein, who is 
aiso counsel for the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association, severely in- 
dicted surety companies for furnishing 
bail to vicious criminals with long rec- 
ords almost as soon as arrests are made. 
He said it was impossible to fix bail 
high enough to prevent many criminals 
getting out, for surety companies would 
often go as high as $50,000 on one man. 
On the other hand, he cited an instance 
of a surety company refusing surety to 
an alleged crook who had squealed on 
his partners but did give a bond for 
the rest of the gang arrested on the first 
crook’s evidence. 

Surety companies, Mr. Goldstein de- 
clared, ought to have the moral interests 
of the community at heart and not lend 
themselves, for the greed of premium 
income, as aids to criminals, who while 
out on bail frequently continue their 
lawless depredations. 

Judge Vause spoke briefly in support 
of qualification laws for brokers. 





R. S. HOWELL PRESIDENT 


H. R. Howell, who has been president 
of the Hawkeye Securities of DesMoines, 
has resigned but remains as a director 
and executive committeeman. R. S. 
Howell, who has been with the com- 
pany since its organization, and has been 
vice-president, is the new president. H. 
K. Miller, former assistant secretary, is 
secretary. Two new directors are 
L. Page, one of the company’s largest 
farm agents; and F. T. Fuller, president 
of the Iowa Packing Co. 





NEW UP-STATE SPECIAL 

R. C. Brown has been appointed special 
agent of the Hartford in Western New 
York State succeeding Walter O. Roberts. 
He was a representative of the Hartford’s 
department of special service and with 
headquarters in Rochester, was engaged in 
inspection and service work in western 
New York. He is a graduate of the 
University of Vermont and served in the 
army. 





APPOINT EMIGH 


Thomas P. Emigh has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies of the Royal Ex- 
change, with which company he has 
been an examiner for seven years. 





ARTHUR J. MIDDLETON 


SPECIAL AGENT 
NEW YORK STATE 


124 E. GENESEE ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








HE Annex idea is unfair to the 
agent. By setting up unnecessary 
competition within limited zones, 


it reduces his legitimate profits. 
Thereby in the end it weakens the 
agency system, striking at the first 
essential of true public service—sub- 
stantial, trained, expert agents. 


“No Annexes” is the expressed policy 
of the Central Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore. We believe that 
this means success and service for 
both company and agents. 


SN TRAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


CO MPANY 
BAILTIMIOIRIE 


Jonn P. Lauper, Pres, Cuas. H, Koppsiman, V. Pres. Cuas. H. Rotoson, Jr., Secy 














SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,640,758.05 


Report by Insurance Department of Maryland, for 1922. 


“*The Company adjusts and settles its losses 
promptly and with jusiness and fairness.”’ 














HERBERT M. BENJAMIN 


SPECIAL AGENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


205 WALNUT PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Commissioners Probe 
The Excepted Cities 


AGENTS DEFEND EXTRA RETURN 





Union-Bureau Conference Continued at 
Chicago; 500 Attend; Eleven States 
Send Agency Delegations 


Statements of insurance agents from 
excepted cities occupied the first session 
of the continued conference between the 
nsurance commissioners, the Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau beginning Mon- 
lay afternoon in the auditorium of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters in the 
Insurance Exchange Building. The con- 
ference, (carried over from the Hotel 
Astor, New York), had been scheduled for 
the Hotel La Salle. Quarters there were 


too small and the board’s auditorium was 
filled to overflowing. About 500 were 
present. 

In calling the gathering to order, Chair- 
man lioward P. Dunham, the Connecticut 


departmental head, declared that much con- 
fusing information had been given out 
elative to the Astor meeting of last week. 
“From some of the published reports of 
that meeting,” he said, “one would think 
was a Soviet gathering. As a matter 
of fact there was no discord. It was 
shown that there were some unsound con- 
ditions in the insurance business. But the 
ame is true of the banking and automo 
bile business. Every business has its prob- 
lems, but the best minds in those lines of 
endeavor are seeking to solve them. 


Jameson Suggests Merging Two Organ- 
izations 

“The New York meeting simply served 
to clear the air. We know that men like 
Moffatt, Sheldon and Thomas will not 
flinch from the problems of their field 
that need to be solved.” The speaker Was 
referring to Chairman Moffatt, executive 
ommittee of the agents’ association; John 
Thomas, Western Union spokesman; and 
Charles E. Sheldon, Bureau spokesman. 
Chairman Dunham then read a telegram 
from E. C. Jameson, president of the 
Globe & Rutgers, regretting inability to be 
present, and suggesting that the Union and 
the Bureau be required to merge. Fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Dunham invited represent- 
itives from the excepted cities to be heard. 
Harry R. Manchester, Cleveland, spoke for 
that city and for Cincinnati; read a state- 
ment in which he said that his associates 
were of the opinion that both the meeting 
in New York City and the gathering in 
Chicago had been called upon too short 
notice for the accurate gathering of statis- 
tics that would be of any real use to 
the commissioners. He suggested delay 
for the compilation of further information 
before taking definite action, Under ques- 
tioning by Chairman Dunham, Mr. Man- 
chester declared that companies pay more 
to agents in excepted cities because the 
agent there has to do more in supervising 
the acquisition of business and in main- 
taining an engineering service of his own. 
He declared that 15% was the lowest 
commission his agency got from any com- 
pany, and that the highest was in the 
neighborhood of 35%. The average com- 
mission, he estimated, was around 25%. 

Mr. Manchester declared that in his 
opinion the companies could get along with- 
out special agents in many places. He 
asserted that one practice that should be 
investigated and abolished was that of 
appointing relatives and business associates 
it large property owners as agents in 
rder that the cost to the assured could 
© materially reduced. Mr. Manchester de- 
clared that his own organization writes 
hundreds of policies every year that are 
a dead loss. 

Against Commissioners’ Interference 


James Naghten, of John Naghten & 
Co., general agents of Chicago, submitted 
a statement on behalf of the local agents’ 
club of Chicago, which he declared com- 
prises 75% of the local agents there com- 
pensated on a commission basis. His 
statement declared that the break between 
the Union and the Bureau was not a 


matter that affected the cost of insurance 
to the public, and that, therefore, it did 
not come within the jurisdiction of the 
insurance commissioners. ‘The statement 
declared that the calling in of the com- 
missioners was an attempt to clothe them 
with a power that the law does not give 
them. The statement also referred to an 
ulterior purpose in bringing them into the 
dispute and expressed the firm belief that 
their “intervention will retard the settle- 
ment of the whole difficulty rather than 
accelerate it. Considerable applause fol- 
lowed his question, “Would it not be bet- 
ter to send the companies home and tell 
them to iron out their difficulties” 

Mr. Naghten was cross-examined at con- 
siderable length by various commissioners, 
but stuck to his statement that the split 
between the two organizations was no con- 
cern of the public. He declared he did 
not know what the “ulterior purpose” re- 
ferred to might be, but explained that it 
was not chargeable to the commissioners 
themselves. 

’. D. Hemenway of St. Louis pre- 
sented a statement for the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of St. Louis, which 
he explained is made up of 90% of fire 
insurance interests in that city. The 
burden of his statement was that the ex- 
pense of doing business in a large city 
is greater than in a small town. 


Commissioners Present 


Following Mr. Hemenway’s presentation 
the gathering adjourned until ‘Tuesday 
morning at 10 o'clock. Commissioners 
Stoddard, of New York, and Luning, of 
llorida, who were at the New York meet- 
ing, were not present. Besides Chairman 
Dunham, those on hand were Baker, of 
Kansas. Wells, of Minnesota; McMurray, 
of Indiana; Van Camp, of South Dakota; 
Button, of Virginia, Bullion, of Arkansas; 
Caldwell, of Tennessee; Fertig, of Colo- 
rado; Pike, of New York; Olness, of 
North Dakota; Wash, of Kentucky; Ire- 
land, of Illinois; Corell, of Michigan, and 
Hyde, of Missouri. 


Local Agents Confer 


Karlier on Monday, local agents of the 
Middle-West met with the representatives 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to discuss the whole question of 
uniform commissions and separation of 
mixed agencies. Frank R. Bell, president ; 
Thomas C. Moffatt, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; and Walter C. Bennett, 
secretary, are here in behalf of the Na- 
tional Association. 

Eleven states were represented at the 
morning conference of agents. E. F. 
Abernathy, president of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation, who had called the conference, was 
elected chairman, with Shirley Moisant, 
secretary of the Illinois Association, as 
secretary. President Bell, Mr. Moffatt and 
EK. M. Allen, Helena, Ark., former presi- 
dent of the National Association, made 
talks. All the states strongly approved the 
stand taken by the National Association 
and pledged their support in further nego- 
tiations. 

Several agents talked strongly on the 
subjects of multiple agencies, support of 
local boards and agency qualification laws, 
subjects which are close to the heart of 
the agency field. A majority of the 
speakers favored uniform commissions. 
The sentiment of the meeting was crystal- 
lized in the unanimous adoption of the 
following resolution presented by C. F. 
Hildreth of Freeport, IL: 

“Resolved, That this meeting has full 
confidence in the wisdom of the officers 
of the National Association in the handling 
of the complications now confronting the 
fire insurance business in Western Union 
territory and places its interests unre- 
servedly in their hands and pledges its full 
support to their action.” 

About 100 were present at the agents’ 
meeting, which was altogether harmonious 
in its discussions of vital problems. Mr. 
Allen, in his talk, said he thought there 
need be no further separation, even though 
some agents fear the issue will be taken 
up after the armistice has expired on Janu- 
ary 31 between the Union and the Bureau. 
As to uniform scales of commission, he 
said the agents would not agree to any 
basis lower than the present Union scale. 





The steadying hand in 
NATIONAL progress 


IXvery project vital to the life of 
the nation is dependent upon In- 
surance. The business of protec- 
tion has become a great national 
force, no less than that of the rail- 
roads and banking systems, by en- 
abling other industries to forge 
ahead despite the menaces that 


would stagnate their growth. 


Through its vast operations, the 
L. & L. & G. forms an important 
part of this industrial background. 
Its steadying influence is felt, for 
example, amidst the throb and 
bustle of many great mines 
Its sta- 


bility has won particular recogni- 


throughout the country. 


tion for the L. & L. & G. among 
men whose task it is to unearth 


power for the work of the nation. 
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Union Scale Adopted; 
End Excepted Cities 


DRASTIC MOVE AT CHICAGO 





Commissioners Approve Western Union 
Rates for Whole Country Effective 
Immediately 





At the conclusion on Wednesday of 
the conference at Chicago between in- 
surance commissioners, the Western 
Union, Western Insurance Bureau and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, the commissioners issued a 
statement in which they declared for 
adoption of the Western Union scale 
for the entire country, for the elimina- 
tion of excepted cities and for certain 
protection for local agents in return for 
the laters’ concessions. The statement 
follows: 

“The two-day conference in Chicago 
between a committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners, the Western Union, the 
Western Insurance Bureau and the Na- 
tional Assotiation of Insurance Agents 
adjourned late on Tuesday evening. At 
an executive session, at which all in- 
terests were represented, the agents’ 
association finally agreed upon a uni- 
form scale of commissions for Western 
Union territory outside of excepted 
cities identical with the present Western 
Union scale, carrying with it, however, 
the agreement of the commissioners to 
co-operate with the agents and com- 
panies in the enforcement of properly 
approved local board rules, including the 
reasonable limitation of agency repre- 
sentation of the same company in the 
saine territory and to find some means 
of protecting them against multiple 
agency competition and that of salaried 
branch offices. 

“The Bureau representatives refused 
to surrender its scale of commission, 
but agreed with the Union in support 
of the reservations made by the agents 
as to local board rules and multiple 
agency representation. The commis- 
sions to be paid brokers on all classes 
of business were limited to 10 per cent. 
“After the adjournment of the execu- 
tive session the commissioners con- 
vened by themselves and approved the 
Western Union graded scale of com- 
missions, as proper for the entire coun- 
try, effective immediately, and in the 
so-called large or excepted cities to be- 
come effective July 1, 1924.” 





Chicago, Jan. 22.—Complete failure of 
the Union and the Bureau to smooth out 
their differences seemed the net result of 
the two-day conference held by both bodies 
with the insurance commissioners of the 
central Western states in the auditorium 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 

The conference came to an impasse this 
evening when it was announced that a 
special committee consisting of members 
of the Union, the Bureau, the agents, non- 
affiliated companies and the commissioners 
had failed to find any common ground for 
the adjustment of difficulties. 

The committee, which was appointed in 
the closing hours of the afternoon session, 
withdrew from the conference to consider 
methods of smoothing over the differences 
of the two organizations. They had been 
in session something over an hour when 
C. E. Sheldon, vice-president of the Bureau, 
and its spokesman, emerged from the com- 
mittee room and made his way towards 
the door leading to the elevators. 

_ They want the Bureau to accept the 
Union scale of commissions,” he told press 
representatives and insurance men waiting 
outside. “We will meet any crisis they 
Can precipitate on us before we will accept 
the Union scale.” Declining to make any 


urther statement, Mr. Sheldon left. the 
room, 


Commissioners Forecast Settlement 


Following his departure reporters were 
called to the committee room and given 
the forecast of a statement which the com- 
Mssioners will issue on Wednesday for- 
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mally, after it has been drafted. Accord- 
ing to this forecast, the commissioners have 
decided to support the Union schedule of 


rates and commissions; these are to apply 
. 


to excepted cities. Companies will be given 
until July 1 in which to adopt the schedule. 
The brokerage commission is fixed at 10%. 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, 
chairman of the conference, and also chair- 
man of the committee, announced that the 
recommendation of the commissioners as 
to the adoption of the schedule would 
not at this time take the form of an order, 
an edict or a ruling. He declared that the 
schedule proposed had been agreed to by 
the companies and agents writing 75% of 
the fire insurance business. 

“The commissioners,” he declared, “stand 
ready to be taken into court if necessary 
and show that this action meets the ap- 
proval of those who are writing the great- 
est percentage of business. If it should 
be established that the commissioners have 
not the authority to require the Union 
and the Bureau to get together on this 
scale, then we will recommend a general 
bill providing for it.” 

Mr. Dunham’s reference about being 
taken into court was understood to have 
been inspired by a warning sounded earlier 
in the day by Commissioner H. L. Conn, 
of Ohio, who declared that whatever ac- 
tion the commissioners might take would 
have no authority in states having anti- 
compact laws. A_ solution should be 
reached by conciliation, he declared, as an 
attempt to force one might result in wide- 
spread trouble of a legal nature. 

The contention of the local agents that 
they should be given some concessions in 
return for agreeing to uniform commis- 
sions was met by the promise of the com- 
missioners to find some way to protect 
their interests against competition of 
salaried agents, and to back their cam- 
paign against multiple agencies, and in 
favor of company enforcement of properly 
approved local board rules. 

Following the breaking up of the small 
conference Tuesday evening by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Sheldon, the local agents 
declared that their acceptance of a settle- 
ment is entirely contingent upon a final 
and complete agreement between the Union 
and the Bureau and inasmuch as the two 
factions disagree all bets are off for the 
agents until there is unity. 


Defends Bureau Scale 

The morning session of the second day 
opened with an address by C. E. Sheldon 
on behalf of the Bureau. He outlined the 
peculiar conditions existing in both cities 
and small towns which tend to increase 
the expenses of acquisition. In the cities, 
he declared, conditions are so complex, 
the areas covered so vast, the values dealt 
with so large, and the moral hazards so 
great that the agent must enter into a 
great many activities that run expenses 
up. In the small towns the burden of 
finding out who should have insurance and 
who should not is not so heavy, he de- 
clared, but the local agent is called on 
to do so many things that do not produce 
income that his expenses also mount up. 
Mr. Sheldon submitted a plan for the 
settlement of difficulties as follows: 

For the large cities—a committee from 
the insurance commissioners, possibly from 
each section of the country, i. e., east, 
south, central west, and other territories 
to co-operate with a committee from the 
representative company associations of the 
respective sections in which are located 
large cities. These committees to unite 
with conference delegations of local agents 
from the several cities with a view to 
ascertaining the prevailing conditions and 


make suggestions as to remedial action. 

Before beginning the conferences above 
suggested there shall be obtained through 
correspondence an expression from all in- 
terested parties as to the outstanding ques- 
tions involved in the operation of com- 
panies and agents in these several con- 
gested centers. The expense of these con- 
ferences to be shared in an equitable way 
by the companies and the agents’ local 
associations. 


Sheldon’s Peace Plan 


For the territory outside the cities—(1) 
elimination of “separation” so-called, (2) 
preserve the integrity of clear agencies of 
the Union and the Bureau and provide for 
the merger and sale of agencies according 
to the rules of the former joint conference 
agreement, (3) Union companies to pay 
the scale in clear Union agencies, (4) 
Bureau companies to pay the scale in 
clear Bureau agencies, (5) the mixed scale 
of commissions to be the minimum schedule 
provided under the joint conference agree- 
ment—in short, uniform commissions for 
all agents representing more than one class 
of companies, (6) the commission schedule 
to apply also to automobile business. The 
Union and the Bureau shall establish an 
arbitration commission for the purpose of 
investigation and adjustment of complaints 
and for general co-operation. It is sug- 
gested that the Union shall nominate three 
members of the executive committee of 
the Bureau to serve on such committee 
and the Bureau shall nominate likewise 
three members of the Union for such 
commission. 


Following Mr. Sheldon’s talk, John M. 
Thomas took the floor for the Union, 
saying that he felt his organization was 
more or less on trial, and that there had 
been much waving of the bloody shirt. 
After declaring that separation of the 
Union and the Bureau involved no bloody 
battle, no fight, no war or row of any 
kind, he charged that a deliberate attempt 
had been made to descredit the Union 
by innuendo that it was dominated by 
foreign companies. He declared this to 
be false. The Union is composed of 30% 
foreign companies, he asserted, and they 
began doing business in the West long 
before the Bureau was ever heatd of. He 
had no apology to make for their mem- 
bership. 

“The only bone of contention between 
the Union and the Bureau,” he said, “is 
the matter of differential on commissions. 
The only logical reason for paying the 
differential is to give the company paying 
it an advantage over the company that 
does not pay it. 

“The Bureau claims the differential is 
to protect the small company, but there 
are more small companies in the Union 
than there are in the Bureau. They don’t 
give the small company in a clear Bureau 
agency any differential, but they would 
like to give the small company a dif- 
ferential as against me or other Union 
companies,” 


Thomas Against Bureau Plan 


Mr. Thomas then quoted statistics tend- 
ing to show that the Union has more small 
companies than the Bureau. He likewise 
declared that the plan for conciliation sub- 
mitted by Mr. Sheldon was in effect the 
old conference plan which had_ broken 
down, 

“I don’t believe there is any justifica- 
tion for a differential,” he said. “If it is 
not proper in a clear Bureau agency, why 
is it proper in a mixed agency? Further- 
more, I don’t regard separation movement 
as of serious consequence to agents over 
the country.” 


Mr. Thomas declared under examination 
by the commissioners that if a uniform 
scale be agreed upon between the Bureau 
and the Union, the whole difficulty would 
be smoothed over. However, he said, no 
scale suitable to the Union could be higher 
than the present graded scale, or the in- 
surance field couldn’t justify it to the 
public. Both the Union and Bureau scales 
are 15, 20 and 25%, he explained, but the 
classifications are so different that the 
effect of different scales results. 

Mr. Thomas sat down ainid great ap- 
plause and was followed immediately by 
Mr. Sheldon, who denied that a differ- 
ential existed between Union and Bureau 
companies in mixed agencies. 

N. A. Weed, of Pittsburgh, spoke on 
behalf of the smaller companies and was 
followed by T. C. Moffatt, of Newark, 
N. J., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Mr. Moffatt de- 
clared the agents were not in favor of 
excess bonuses or unjustifiable commissions, 
but warned the commissioners that to cut 
commissions too low would harm the in- 
surance business worse than a great con- 
flagration like the San Francisco or Balti- 
more fires. He declared that it is im- 
possible to set an arbitrary percentage for 
the acquisition cost of insurance. 

“We want the companies in the western 
territories to agree to a reasonable limit- 
ation of grants for the same companies in 
the same territory,” he said. “We want 
the companies of the Union and the Bureau 
to recognize the properly constituted local 
boards’ rules previously agreed upon be- 
tween the companies and their agents, and 
we want you to use your moral force to 
see that the companies live up to their 
agreements. We are willing to agree out- 
side of excepted cities to a uniform com- 
mission to allow the local agent to have 
a sufficient compensation for his services. 
It can be either the Union or the Bureau 
scale. We don’t want to see either or- 
ganization disorganized.” 


Excepted Cities Protest 


Harry R. Manchester, of Cleveland, read 
another statement on behalf of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and St. Louis, pro- 
testing against any action that might be 
taken on the subject of excepted cities 
without a full survey made of conditions 
in all other localities. The agents in the 
excepted cities, he declared, had had no 
opportunity to get reliable information to- 
gether. 

Robert Hughes, of Atlanta, and A. G. 
Chapman were both heard briefly, and 
were followed by Commissioner Harry L. 
Conn, of Ohio, who -arrived during the 
session. Mr. Conn declared the Bureau- 
Union controversy should be approached 
with regard to the equity of the agent 
in the dispute. He was not sure, he said, 
that the agent hadn’t a legal right in the 
affair, and that conditions would not justify 
public interference in the separation. 

Following Mr. Conn’s talk, Chairman 
Dunham announced the appointment of the 
conference committee, and Commissioner 
Smith, of Wisconsin, submitted a state- 
ment of opinion that the public had no 
interest in the controversy between the 
two organizations except as it might in- 
crease the cost of insurance and effect its 
proper regulation. He likewise presented 
a suggested bill providing contingent com- 
missions. The bill stipulates that no com- 
pany shall pay more or less than 20% 
commission to agents. 

Twelve and one half percent of premiums 
shall be retained by the agent. The in- 
surer shall set aside 714% of the amount 
paid him in a trust fund not liable for any 
liabilities of the insurer, and which shall 
be paid back to agents in accordance with 
their various loss ratios. 

On the conference committee were the 
following: Union, John M. Thomas, John 
C. Harding; Bureau, C. H. Yunker, C. E. 
Sheldon; agents, Frank Bell, Thomas Mof- 
fat; non-affiliated, Howard Archer; com- 
missioners, Howard Dunham. 





S. S. Manheimer, Inc., has been in- 


corporated in New York City with a 
capital of $10,000. 
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Story of Evolution of 
Bureau’s Commissions 


TEXT OF SHELDON’S TALK 


Why Companies Pay More for One 
Class of Risks Than Another and 
What They Pay 


The Eastern Underwriter has received 
a short-hand transcript of the insurance 
Commissioners’ proceedings at the 
Astor of last week relative to commis- 
sions and separation, and reprints here- 
with the explanation of Charles E. Shel- 
don, spokesman for the Western 
Insurance Bureau, relative to the history 
of the commissions paid by the Bureau 
companies. He said: 

“The question has sometimes arisen 
why should Bureau companies pay in 
some respects a higher commission to 
outside agencies than the scale per- 
mitted by the Union. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing 
sacred about the compensation sched- 
ules of the companies of either organi- 
zation. There was no Mount Sinai out 
of whose thunderous clouds came a 
command with a tablet of stone on 
which were written commission sched- 
ules for either organization. But poor, 
weak men, selfish men, sat down and 
evolved a schedule of commissions 
which they thought would satisfy their 
agents as being reasonable and perhaps 
practicable. And that is all. That is 
all there is to the Union schedule and 
that is all there is to the Bureau sched- 
ule. 

“But the conditions affecting the 
Union and the Bureau were different. 
The Union had an organization which 
had operated at 15 per cent. commis- 
sion, but, with the changing conditions, 
the cost of living, econoniic conditions, 
they found it necessary to evolve a dif- 
ferent schedule of commissions. But 
they are as they are now, a graduated 
commission schedule of the Union com- 
panies. 


The Bureau’s Situation 


“But, with the Bureau, we had a dif- 
ferent situation. We had gathered up 
as you gather up sticks, and put them 
into a bundle—these companies, small 
Western and Eastern companies, some 
of them older in the business, as in 
the case of my own company, and in 
the case of others that I might men- 
tion. And we had to take these com- 
panies which had not been accustomed 
to working together, which hardly 
knew, some of them, the meaning of 
co-operation, and we had to bring them 
away from commission payments much 
in excess of the 15, 20 and 25 per cent. 

“And, therefore, we sat down, and to 
the best of our limited ability we 
worked out a schedule of commissions 
which we thought would be fair to our 
agents, under which we should work 
with some profit to our companies, and 
which would not be so restrictive as to 
prevent bringing in to our organization 


all those numerous smaller companies. 
And so we evolved a schedule known as 
the Bureau Graduated Commission 
Schedule. 


Reasonableness of Schedule 


“Now, as to the reasonableness of that 
schedule, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
this: 

“We declare that 25 per cent. commis- 
sion is due to be paid on a certain class 
of business. Upon dwelling houses, 
probably. I do not know if you ever 
were a local agent, as I was, but you 
probably know from observation that an 
agent receiving 25 per cent. commission 
in the smaller cities and towns, earns 
all that is paid to him in the solicitation 
of that class of business. It is for the 
public welfare, it is an economic posi- 
tion for the small householders, and the 
small owners of dwellings, to have the 
protection of fire insurance. It is for 
the public good that they be protected, 
and you know, as you must know, that, 
by inference at least, many of these 
people who most need the protection of 
fire insurance, would not have it ex- 
cept for the solicitation of the local 
agent, and in that case I believe at 
least, and TI believe in every instance, 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. 


Mercantile Buildings 


“Now, then, we do include in that 
class churches, school-houses and, for 
the Bureau, we included big mercantile 
buildings. And the theory on which we 
went with respect to mercantile build- 
ings was this: They were written 
mostly for terms of three or five years. 
The agent received a commission at the 
time of the writing, there is no further 
compensation to him, and there is much 
labor attached to the carrying through 
of the detail that is necessary in con- 
nection with a three or five-year policy 
for his patrons, and we felt that be- 
cause of that fact at least he was en- 
titled to the same commission on the 
big mercantile buildings that we al- 
lowed him upon the dwellings. 

“Now then, we are coming to another 
class, and a very numerous class, and 
in that our commission is borrowed from 
the Union. We allowed 25 per cent. 
commission upon mercantile stocks, and 
upon frame mercantile buildings and 
their contents. 

“Now a great deal of the business of 
the West, (the majority of the agents of 
the West) is in the smaller towns, and 
if we know anything about the condi- 
tions of local business, we know that 
each of those small mercantile busi- 
nesses is in the nature of barter. The 
agent pays out the premium that he 
receives to the home merchant; he pays 
the home merchant the profit on the 
things he buys from them, and which, 
from the lists that have come into our 
office, the profit to the merchant and 
manufacturer out there is so far be- 
yond anything that we have ever insured 
in the fire insurance business that it 
seems almost like a dream. 

“But because of these conditions, and 
because of the smallness of the risks, 
we felt that 20 per cent. was not paying 
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to these agents an exorbitant compen- 
sation for their services. 
The Larger Risks 

“When it came to the larger risks, for 
the higher rates, and with larger 
amounts of insurance, we felt that 15 
per cent. was sufficient. 

“That is annual business for the most 
part, that consists of risks with larger 
premiums, and involves less labor on 
the part of the local agent, and we felt 
that he was amply compensated with a 
commission of 15 per cent. 

“That, gentlemen, is the reason for it, 
or those are the reasons for the present 
schedule of the Bureau companies, and 
we believe our position is defensible.” 
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T. C. Moffatt’s Answers 
When on Grill at Astor 


TOO MANY UNFIT AGENTS 





Hints at New Differential in Newark; 
Basis on Which He’d Take Lower 
Commissions 


When Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark 
agent, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
oi Insurance Agents, addressed the com- 
missioners’ conference on commissions 
and separation at the Hotel Astor last 
week he was asked a number of ques- 
tions by the commissioners. Some of 
them referred to the situation in New- 
ark. Following reference to the differ- 
ent grades of commission paid by the 
companies in the East Commissioner 
Luning inquired of Mr. Moffatt whether 
there was any dissatisfaction among 
Eastern agents. ‘The dialogue in part 
follows: 


Mr. Moffatt: Only insofar as multiple 
representation of companies is concerned. 

The Chairman (Col. Dunham): Do you 
agree with these other gentlemen that there 
are too many agents? 

Mr. Moffatt: There are too many agents 
for the same company in the same terri- 
tory, and there are too many men acting 
in the capacity of agents who have no 
business and ability to do so. There are 
not too many agents from a competitive 
standpoint, but we do claim that there are 
too many for the same company in the 
same territory and that there are too many 
men authorized to act as agents who are 
not qualified. 

Mr. Luning, (Florida): Do you admit 
brokers to your national association? 

Mr. Moffatt: No. 

Mr. Wells, (Minnesota): What standard of 
qualification have you for admission of 
agents to your association? 

Mr. Moffatt: That is governed by the 
state and local boards. I think a man 
should possess certain qualifications and 
our association, in conference with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, has ap- 
proved a form of bill relating to the qual- 
ification and license of insurance agents. 

Col. Stoddard: What rate of commission 
is paid by the companies in the excepted 
cities ? 

Mr. Moffatt: I cannot answer that, rep- 
resenting the National Association. I have 
an idea it is a little different in different 
kinds of companies in those cities. In New- 
urk the normal commission rate on special 
hazard business is 20 per cent.; on merean- 
tile and some special hazards, 25 per cent.; 
on dwellings, churches, schools and build- 
ings of like character it is 30 per cent. 

Superintendent Stoddard: Do any classes 
of business go higher than that? 

Mr. Moffatt: No, sir. That is the scale of 
commission agreed upon in 1902 in New- 
ark and it is supposed to be in effect to- 
day. There are some companies which 
have, I understand, offered very recently 
a differential from that. What it is I do 
not know. Some companies have paid a 
contingent commission, I think, on top of 
that scale and possibly some flat scale with 
— I have no personal knowl- 
edge. 

‘ol. Stoddard: Is there any one here who 
has this personal knowledge of Newark? 

Mr. Moffatt: There is no other Newark 
agent here, but there are some of the com- 
pany men who probably would have that 
knowledge. Do you want me to point them 
out to you? (Laughter, and offer not ac- 
cepted). 





Calls Separation Dead 

The Chairman: We believe it bad prac- 
tice for companies to pay or for agents 
to accept differential commissions in the 
_ agency. Did your organization accept 
hat ? 

Mr. Moffatt: Our organization declared 
that. as one of its principles “when this 
armistice was signed. We believed then 
and believe now that differential commis- 
Sions in the same agency were absolutely 
dead. I don’t believe the Bureau could pos- 
sibly offer their Bureau scale of commissions 
in mixed agencies again. I don’t believe that 
the Union could accomplish separation against 
the Bureau again. There may be agents who 
would accept differential, but they cannot ac- 
cept it if the companies do not pay it. At 
our Chicago meeting it was very evident, 
and I am absolutely convinced that both 
sides are sick of the present situation and 
are looking for a Moses to lead them out. 

Commissioner Luning: Are there members 
of the National Association in good stand- 
ing who are accepting the increased rate? 

Mr. Moffatt: There probably are; I don’t 
how them. 

Commissioner Luning: Would they be al- 
lowed to remain there if you had knowl- 
edge of them? 

Mr. Moffatt: We have no compelling 
force, 

Mr. Moffatt: There are agents today per- 
forming wonderful service to the public 
who did not know of the Union or Bureau. 
Now they are visited with disruption of 
their offices—but an agent cannot substi- 
tute another policy of renewal, particularly 


if he has bought a Union or Bureau agency 
—that takes time. The business developed 
by the agent today belongs to that agent, 
not to the company, and most of the com- 
panies have made an agreement with the 
Association to that effect and the Union 
has passed a resolution endorsing that prin- 
ciple. The majority of the companies, 
Union and Bureau, have assured their 
agents that no matter which way this thing 
e they will keep this agreement invio- 
ate. 

The Chairman: Have you any sugges- 
tions as a solution of the present difficul- 
ties? 

Mr. Moffatt: So far as we are concerned, 
if you can continue indefinitely the present 
armistice in the Middle West you will have 
made an approximate settlement of it. In 
other words, we made the settlement at 
Chicago and we are ready to live up to it. 
We do believe there is a way that the busi- 
ness can be policed. That is mixed agen- 
cies remain as they have been under the 
conference agreement, Union and Bureau 
and mixed agents to stand as they are; 
no agent to accept a greater scale of com- 
mission in his territory from one company 
over another. 


American Agency System Must Not Be 
Disturbed 

Mr. Moffatt: You cannot disturb the 
American Agency System and drive out of 
it by any drastic actions the men who are 
in it. You have to give them enough incen- 
tive to stay in the business and to bring 
others in. 

Mr. Moffatt: So far as the excepted cities 
are concerned, I think I made it clear ex- 
actly how our organization was constituted 
and how we have no compelling force. Our 
Association has never undertaken to fix a 
rate of commission on any class of business, 
In the excepted cities our opinion is that 
it has to be solved in conference between 
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Sell Sprinkler Leakage 


Thousands of dollars in damage is done annually by the acci- 
dental discharge of water from sprinkler systems and the collapse 
of sprinkler tanks. Freezing, over-heating, breakage of pipes and 
fittings, settling of buildings, and excessive pressure are but a few 
of the causes of sprinkler leakage. 


Most warehouse, factory and loft owners have the foresight to 
install sprinkler systems as a fire prevention measure. If they 
are wise enough to install sprinkler systems, they certainly should 
see the logic in your argument for sprinkler leakage insurance. 


Every sprinklered risk in your community is a Sprinkler Leak- 
age prospect! Now that winter weather is here with its inevitable 
freezeups, the selling of Sprinkler Leakage should be pushed vigor- 
ously. The American Eagle schedule and inspection service is at 
your disposal. 


“Ask the American Eagle Special” 


A copy of our leaflet “When Sprinklers Misbehave” will 
be sent to you upon request to our Advertising Department. 
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your organization and various representa 
tives of those excepted cities. The condi 
tions in those points are widely different 

Commissioner Wells: Will you be willing, 
speaking of Newark, to accept a reduction 
of commission if that commission applied 
to all agents in Newark and applied all 
over the country? 

Mr. Moffatt: No, sir. I cannot compete 
with’ the branch offices or the home offices 
at reduced commission. 

Mr. Luning: How can the insurance 
commissioners compel the companies to pay 
certain commissions? Do you know of any 
way to do that? 

Mr. Moffatt: No, sir. I cannot compete 
with the branch offices or the home offices 
at reduced commissions unless I can be 
guaranteed the sole agency for companies 
represented by us—every company on_ the 
same sort of agency basis—and if broker 
age commissions are limited generally, not 
specifically. 

The Power of the Commissioners 

Mr. Luning: How can the insurance com- 
missioners compel the companies to pay 
certain commissions? Do you know of any 
way to do that? 

Mr. Moffatt: No, sir. As I understand 
it, the resolution under which we are op- 
erating provides that some commission ar 
rangement shall be formulated between the 
company organizations and the = agents, 
subject to your approval, I think that is 
the proper way. 

Mr. Luning: Would it not seem that the 
companies would have to select the agents 
and the insurance commissioners simply 
use their good offices to get the people to- 
gether? 

Mr. Moffatt: I don’t know of any com- 
pelling force. I think it would be better 
for the two factors if they could mutually 
agree. I don’t think the commissioners have 
any business to fix commissions. I do think 
they have a great deal of authority in insur- 
ance supervision. 

The Chairman: And you, as a national 
body, believe that? 

Mr. Moffatt: Yes, sir. I believe you (the 
Commissioners) have the ability, the moral 
foree to bring these factions in the business 
together so that they can make an agree- 
ment that you can approve. Superintend- 
ent Stoddard took that position last winter 
and out of that came an agreement. I 
think you can say to us here today, Union 
and Bureau, you must settle this question 
in conference with the parties interested, 
the agents in the various communities, and 
submit that proposition to us for approval, 
but I don't believe you would want to go so 
far as to fix them yourself. 


JESSUP TESTIMONIAL 

On January 18th the first meeting of 
the Albany Field Club for 1924 was held 
at the Albany Club, Albany. The dinner 
was a testimonial to Special Agent E. C. 
Jessup, Fireman’s Fund, who leaves the 
eastern New York ‘field for a Home Office 
position as of February 1. The meeting 
was very well attended, and an appropriate 
gift tendered Mr. Jessup to commemorate 
the occasion. Judge Edward J. Halter 
made a talk. 


W.S. Crawford Suggests 
“Landis” for Insurance 


HIS REVIEW OF YEAR 1923 


Laidlaw Discusses Canada; De Witt, 
Rain; Kelly, the Coast; Bennett, 
Agents; Brink, Leakage 


The “Journal of Commerce” got out its 
annual insurance review this week. One 
feature was an editorial saying that now 
that the commissioners have taken up the 
question of commissions and the insurance 
organizations themselves seem unable to 
agree upon a solution, the time is ripe 
for an organization with nation-wide juris- 
diction which could appoint a Judge Landis 
to enforce discipline among its own mem- 
bers. 

In sizing up the fire insurance situation 
as seen for the twelve months ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, Mr. Crawford uses among 
other sub-heads: “Reserves Go Up; Un- 
derwriting Profit, If Any, Small; Con- 
troversies Were Almost Continuous; Com- 
petition Strong.” 


Bad Year in Canada 


The Canadian situation is reviewed by 
Tohn B. Laidlaw, manager of the Norwich 
Union, Toronto. Fire companies lost 
money in Canada last year. The actual 
losses went down in 1923, he said, but there 
was less underinsurance. Premiums were 
$52,500,000 for the year. Losses were $35,- 
000,000 or 68.10%. Competition has put 
a strain upon good practices. 

R. C. Rice, of J. K. Rice, Jr. & Com- 
panv printed a review of fire insurance 
stocks showing that stocks in general have 
had an appreciation in market value. 

Rain Premiums About $4,500,000 

An article on rain insurance is con- 
tributed by Carroll L. DeWitt. He esti- 
mates that the rain insurance premiums 
were about $4,500,000 for the year. The 
loss ratio was high and there was little 
or no underwriting profit. Heavy losses 
were sustained on baseball policies. espe- 
cially for those which were issued for the 
spring training trips. 

S. Y. Tupper, manager of the Queen 
in Atlanta, says that the smaller companies 
operating in the South on restricted lines 
and facing retaliatory laws of other states 
have had little to encourage them and are 


complaining of competition. He thought 
the premiums in the South reached about 
$150,000,000. 

M’Clure Kelly, manager of the Insurance 
Company of North America at San Fran- 
cisco, said general business was improving 
out there. The year will show a_ sub- 
stantial increase in premiums, but losses 
were high. He estimated the Berkeley 
conflagration loss at $10,000,000. The auto 
loss ratio, however, was low. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told of the constructive work being done 
by the agents’ association. 


Sprinkler Loss Ratio About 47% 


The loss ratio for sprinkler leakage in 
1923, according to P. N. Brink, assistant 
secretary of the Westchester and president 
of the Sprinkler Leakage Conference, was 
estimated around 47%. ‘The premiums for 
1923 were larger than for 1922, more com- 
panies writing the line than ever before. 
There are 114 members but only about 
50% could be classed as sprinkler leakage 
writing companies. 

Howard P. Moore, general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, had an interesting article on Japan, 
calling attention to the fact that companies 
are not liable for earthquake losses and 
saying that some of the questions involved 
by the earthquake disaster are not com- 
pletely settled yet. 

The broad activities of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories are discussed by George B. 
Muldaur, general agent in New York, and 
fire protection progress in 1923 was 
sketched by Franklin H. Wentworth, secre- 
tary of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Albert N. Wold told what the 
Federation has done during the year. 





E. G. SNOW HEADS CAROLINA 

E. G. Snow, president of the Home, 
was elected president of the Carolina 
Insurance Co., of Wilmington, N. C., at 
the annual meeting last week. The Car- 
olina company was recently acquired by 
interests affiliated with the Home. M. 
S. Willard, secretary since the organi- 
zation of the Carolina in 1887, was 
elected vice-president and_ secretary. 
The stockholders authorized an increase 
in capital from $50,000 to $500,000, which 
action was confirmed by the board of 
directors. This increase in capital will 
enable the company to expand its busi- 
ness in the general fire underwriting and 
side lines. 


Lives of Houses and 
Autos May Be Insured 

GERMAN CONCERN MAY ENTER 

How It Has Been Done Abroad; Ships 


Lives Also Covered; Doubt if Our 
Laws Permit It 








It was reported in a dispatch to the 
“Journal of Commerce” this week that 
the Deutsche Aufban Company, of 
Berlin, has established, together with a 
foreign banking group managed by 
Morgan Swerinora Company, a new 
company which proposes to introduce in 
the United States house-life, ship-life 
and automobile-life insurance. 

The new form of insurance proposed 
to be transacted here by the German 
company has been written in Germany 
since 1921, when the Hausleben Ver- 
sicherungs-Akt-Ges was started to un- 
dertake that form. The system is en- 
tirely different from any plan in opera- 
tion here, and among those who know 
the system doubt is expressed as to 
whether there are any laws which would 
provide for such a company’s admission, 

The Hausleben company’s system is to 
issue a term contract on a dwelling for 
fifty or more years, during which time 
the company contracts to keep the 
structure in repair from damage or de- 
terioration due to time and ordinary 
wear and tear. At the end of the term 
of the contract the company agrees to 
pay the full face of the policy, or the 
sum for which the bujlding was insured, 
irrespective of the condition of the 
structure and the time of the policy 
maturity. 

The Hausleben company has also been 
issuing similar insurance contracts cov- 
ering ships and machinery. The addi- 
tion of automobile-life insurance 1s, 
however, a new feature and is believed 
here would require an excessive pre- 
mium. The premium charged by the 
German company for house-life insur- 
ance was not excessive, being about 1 
per cent per annum for the first five 
years and on a decreasing basis there- 
after. Its premium charges totaled 
about $4,200 on a fifty-five-year con- 
tract for $10,000, with decreasing pre- 
mium charges for longer terms. This 
sum, with the compounding of interest, 
was calculated to allow for the payment 
of the face of the policy at maturity 
and allow for a profit. 
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HE advertisement that is shown below 
is one of a series of thirteen. The 
entire series is designed to be used in news- 
papers by local boards, clubs, associations 
or informal groups of agents who appreci- 
ate the advantages of cooperating to make 
their work easier, their income greater and 
their position a more important one in the 
eyes of their community. 


The agents who are already using this 
campaign are sharing the cost of the news- 
paper space and the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company is furnishing all necessary cuts or 
mats free of charge. The Hartford is pre- 
pared to send a complete portfolio of these 
ads to any stock company agency that is 
seriously interested in presenting this matter 
to his associates. 








fire insurance agent last? 


often and go over with 
him any possible change 
that might possibly 
change your insurance. 





g goVAAHUey, 


When competitors 
get together 


We are all competitors in the insurance business. 
Yetwe have banded together and are spendingour 
money jointly in this advertising campaign. Why? 
First because we recognize that not everyone 
is fully protected by fire insurance. Our united ef- 
forts may show the wisdom of complete protec- 
tion better than our individual efforts. 
Second because each new policy benefits us all. 
It would be unwise for any single insurance agent 
When did you see your tO Write all the business in our city. The secret of 
Itis wise to consult him Protection lies in the wide distribution of risk. 
This city is fortunate in that so many fine old line 
stock fire insurance companies have their agents 
established here. 


This advertisement published by the following 
Agencies of old line stock insurance companies: 


Whe names of the agencies jortuing 

fa the cCanipargn shouls appear herve. 
| Cuts are avetiehle for 

S-horS Cohen Advertisements 











Cooperative 
Advertising 


NE of the most difficult barri- 

ers that local agencies en- 
counter is a wide-spread lack of 
appreciation of the benefits of in- 
surance and of the important part 
that a local agency plays in the 
business life of its community. 
Cooperative advertising will help to 
break down this barrier. 


There is no question about it— 
local agencies do have a story to tell, 
and it is an interesting, absorbing 
story that people will be glad to 
read, provided it is told in an in- 
viting manner. 


At the left is reproduced one of 
a series of advertisements. Each 
ad deals with a subject that con- 
cerns every stock company agency 
—a subject that can be treated 
effectively only in an advertisement 
of considerable size. The cost of 
this campaign should, therefore, be 
divided among the participating 
stock company agencies. When 
the cost of this advertising is so 
divided the cost per agency is sur- 
prisingly small. 

There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of desirable 
uninsured property in practically 
every city and town in the country. 
Although this campaign will not 
result automatically in a rush of new 
business, it will make it much 
easier for every agency to get its 
share of these unwritten lines. 

The best way to meet the com- 
petition of “‘cheap’’ insurance is to 
sell stock insurance in a positive 
way that will emphasize the desira- 
ble features found only in old-line 
stock insurance contracts. Co- 
operative advertising does exactly 
this. 

There is nothing in the campaign 
that concerns the Hartford or the 
Hartford local agency. The Hart- 
ford will benefit from the campaign 
—but only as the insurance business 
benefits as a whole—as other stock 
com anies benefit and as the local 
agents themselves benefit. 

Naturally, the: Hartford would 
not have gone to the expense of 
creating these ads and of furnishing 
all cuts free of charge unless it 
were sure of some return from its 
investment. As a matter of fact, 
this is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be presented in 
favor of the campaign—the Hart- 
ford’s faith in its excellence—a 
faith based on many years of adver- 
tising experience and a great many 
advertising successes. 
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Ely Goes With General 
Exchange Corporation 


GENERAL MOTORS SUBSIDIARY 





Corporation Handling Insurance on De- 
ferred Payment Sales; Former Auto- 
mobile Manager of Aetna 





Edmund Ely, who recently resigned from 
the Aetna Life where he was manager of 
automobile and inland marine, New York 
office, and who is generally regarded as 
one of the best automobile rating men 
in the business as well as having a nation- 
wide vision of automobile insurance prob- 
lenis, has been made vice-president of the 
Gencial Exchange Corporation. The an- 
noumcemeut was made by the Corporation 
this week and the appointment is im- 
mediately effective. Mr. Ely’s duties will 
relate principally to development work and 
the general relations with insurance com- 
panies will come under his supervision. 

The General Exchange Corporation is a 
subsidiary of the General Motors and 
maintains branch offices in the principal 
cities through the country. In the General 


Motors group are the Cadillac, Buick, 
Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and Gen- 
eral Motors trucks. Affiliated with the 


General Motors are the General Accept- 
ance Corporation and the General Ex- 








FUSO REINSURES FIRE RISKS 


The entire fire business of the United 
States branch of the Fuso Marine & 
Fire of Tokio, Japan, has been reinsured 
in the Globe & Rutgers, the Fuso re- 
tiring from American fire insurance. 
Sumner Ballard was the intermediary. 
The marine branch will continue to 
underwrite through Carpinter & Baker. 
Reinsurance of the fire risks is said to 
have been caused by the death a short 
time ago of William H. Kenzel, fire 
manager. 


change Corporation. The General Motors 
operates the manufacturing end of the 
business; the General Acceptance Corpora- 
tion handles the financial paper; and the 
General Exchange Corporation deals with 
the insurance on the deferred payment sales. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Ely will 
keep in touch with his many friends among 
the insurance executives among whom he 
has «built up a most enviable reputation 
by reason of his work on important auto- 
mobile insurance committees. In addition 
to the rating, these committees included 
the National Conference’ actuarial and 
forms committee and the committee on re- 
lations with manufacturers. Mr. Ely’s 
headquarters will be in the General Motors 
Building at Broadway and 57th Street. 





G&R PROMOTIONS 





H. E. Simmons Made Agency Manager; 
W. S. Wodruff and J. F. Skehan 


Become Assistants 





H. E. Simmons, formerly assistant 
manager of the agency department of 
the Globe & Rutgers, has been pro- 
moted to manager to fill the vacancy 
created by the death in December of 
George F. Christie, the late manager. 
W. S. Woodruff, who has been with the 
Globe & Rutgers for nineteen years, 
and who has had charge of underwrit- 
ing in the Southeast, has been made 
assistant superintendent of agencies for 
the Southern territory. J. F. Skehan, 
another veteran with the company, hav- 
ing served it for seventeen years, and 
for several years underwriter for Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana, has also become 
an assistant to Mr. Simmons in full 
charge of the two states mentioned. 





SMALL ON CHICAGO TRIP 

A. R. Small, New York manager of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, has gone 
to Chicago for three weeks. 
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Insurance Division 
Walls Can Be Mounted 


PROVED BY INDIANA MEETING 





How Unique Gathering In Indianapolis 
Impressed One of the Leading 
Speakers 





Insurance men from all parts of the 
country who attended the Indiana Insurance 
Day convention in Indianapolis last week 
returned to their offices enthusiastic about 
the proceedings. The convention was of 
more than ordinary interest because in- 
surance men in every division of the busi- 
nss attended and it all went off like clock- 
work. Seven hundred were at the banquet ; 
two hundred turned away. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter for 
his impressions of the meeting, C. S. S. 
Miller, advertising manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, said: 

“It was one of the best run conven- 
tions I have ever attended. Every com- 
mittee did effective work: registration, pro- 
gram, reception, entertainment, resolutions, 
etc. The rather ambitious program was 
run through strictly on scheduled time—a 
noteworthy achievement. It was a real 
get-together occasion. 

“State and local casualty and life in- 
surance agents co-mingled and exchanged 
news and views with company officials, 
the fieldmen of the fire companies, the local 


life insurance representatives, members of 
the Insurance Federation, etc. 

“As a result, insurance can and probably 
will present a united front on legislative 
and other matters in Indiana. Not only 
energy, but tact and skill were shown by 
Frank M. Chandler in layjng out the pro- 
gram and finding men of his own type to 
take care of all the multitudinous details 
assigned to the several committees. 

“Query: The ‘Trans-Continental Rail- 
roads,’ the ‘Grangers,’ the ‘Coalers,’ the 
‘Seaboard Line,’ the interior lines—in 
short, all the big and all the little rail- 
roads combine when railroad matters are 
affected. 

Note: It seems possible for insurance 
to do likewise—at least in one State.” 





BOXING AND BEEFSTEAK 





Blue Goose Affair in Newark on Night 
of February 4; E. C. Ryan, 


Toastmaster 





On Monday evening, February 4, at 
Achtel-Stetter’s Restaurant, Newark, the 
Blue Goose will give a beefsteak dinner 
and be entertained by some boxing bouts. 
The three guests of honor are Manager 
Stafford, of the Western Department of 
the Sun, who is head of the Blue Goose; 
W. FE. Mallalieu, of the National Board; 
and E. D. Marr, of the New York Under- 
writers’ agency, Kansas City. Edward C. 
Ryan, special agent of the National Liberty, 
will be toastmaster. 














The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Guarentee and A Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


C. M. BERGER, General Manager 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York City 





F. W. Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board 


Percival Beresford, President 
Geo. R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Frank J. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Principle of Co-Insurance Upheld 


(Continued from page 1) 


ot value fixed by the particular coinsur- 
ance clause. To this particular court 
the language used in the quoted subdi- 
visions 3 and 4 could not be held to 
allow the inclusion of a coinsurance pro- 
vision because same would be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the 
standard policy. Furthermore, to the 
court the word “contribution” as used 
in subdivision 3 of Section 121 of the 
act would seem to be applicable only 
to an apportionment of loss between 
companies issuing concurrent policies 
and hence could not be called into use 
as respects such a contribution between 
the company and the insured, as is con- 
templated by a coinsurance clause. The 
Durham case, although a lower court 
decision, aroused much interest at the 
time and caused no little alarm. 

Came Up Again in Aldrich Case 

In January, 1921, the question of the 
validity of the coinsurance clause under 
the amended New York Insurance Law 
came up again in the case of Aldrich 
against the Great American Insurance 
Company, and was submitted as a con- 
troversy pursuant to Section 1279 of 
the then existing Code of Civil Proce- 
dure to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court for the first department. 
The insurance interests were ably rep- 
resented by eminent counsel and the 
Appellate Division by a vote of four to 
one upheld the validity of the coinsur- 
ance clause. The court in a most able 
opinion rendered by Mr. Justice Laugh- 
lin, reviews the legal history of the 
coinsurance clause in New York state 
and concludes by saying: 

it thus appears by practical construc- 
tion that for a period of some 30 years 
prior to 1917, it was deemed by the 
Legislature, by the superintendent of in- 
surance, by insurance companies, by 
those desiring the lower rate obtainable 
by coinsurance, and by the courts, that 
coinsurance clauses were authorized; 
and since they could be valid only on 
the theory that they were not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the stand- 
ard policy, it follows, also, they were 
deemed to be consistent therewith. 


It would seem, in the circumstances, 
that if the Legislature intended to limit 
the freedom of contract which it had 
theretofore sanctioned and acquiesced 
in, and to prohibit such agreements for 
average or coinsurance, there would 
have been embodied in the statute or 
in the standard policy some _ provision 
clearly expressing or manifesting such 
intent (see Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. v. 
Pekor, supra; Woollcott v. Shubert, 217 
N. Y. 212, 111 N. E. 829, L. R. A. 1916 
Bf, 248, Ann. Cas. 1916 B, 726), but I find 
none, Plaintiff was at liberty under this 
clause to take out such insurance as 
would afford him full indemnity in case 
of a loss, but he evidently preferred not 
to pay the additional premiums incident 
thereto, and he thereby elected to be- 
come a coinsurer, so far as the defend- 
ant is concerned, to the extent of the 
loss, which it refused to pay, and which 
he now seeks to recover. Since the 
amendment of the statute, and the 
hanges in the standard form of policy 
in 1917, the Appellate Term in Durham 
v. Stuyvesant Insurance Co., 112 Misc. 
Rep. 440, 182 N. Y. Supp. 887, decided 
that an agreement for coinsurance is in- 
consistent with the provisions of the 
standard policy and therefore void. I 
am unable to agree with that decision 
for the reasons herein stated. 

It follows that the defendant is en- 
titled to judgment on the submission. 


Validity of Clause Restored 


After the rendition of the decision on 
the Aldrich-Great American Insurance 
Company controversy there came be- 
fore the same court, although the per- 
sonnel was slightly changed, the appeal 
from the Durham-Stuyvesant Insurance 
Company case. The court, as was to 
be expected, followed its recent decision 
upholding the coinsurance clause and 
reversed the determination of the Ap- 
pellate Term to the contrary. 

Thus was the validity of the coinsur- 
ance clause restored to the recognized 
position which according to the utter- 
ance of the court in the Aldrich case 
it has held for a period as far back as 
some thirty years prior to 1917. 

The Gottgetreu Case 

A case in which an attack was made, 
not upon the validity, but rather upon 
the method of the invoking by the com- 
panies the coinsurance clause, has re- 
cently been encountered and is not 
without interest. It is an action brought 


by one Gottgetreu against the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany. There, claim was made under a 
policy of burglary insurance. The pol- 
icy was for the amount of $1,500 and 
contained among its provisions the 80% 
coinsurance clause of the same type as 
is usually encountered in fire policies. 
In the complaint the value of the in- 
sured property at the time of the loss 
was not set up, but merely the amount 
claimed by the plaintiff. In the answer 
all material allegations of the complaint 
were denied and certain defenses were 
set up. The answer made no specific 
mention, however, that the amount of 
insurance carried by the plaintiff was 
less than 80% of the value of the prop- 
erty covered at the time of the loss. 
There was introduced testimony of the 
plaintiff to the effect that the goods on 
hand at the time of the loss were valued 
at $2,592.77 from which appeared the 
fact that the amount of the insurance 
was less than 80% of the value of the 
property insured. The court, over ap- 
propriate objection, permitted the jury 
to determine the full amount of the loss, 
which the jury fixed at $1,399.39, 

A motion made to set aside the ver- 
dict came on for hearing before Mr. 
Justice Callahan. It was contended in 
behalf of the plaintiff-insured that as 
the policy provided for indemnity in the 
sum of $1,500 for loss from burglary 
and as the 80% clause subsequently ap- 
peared in the policy under the heading 
“conditians” that such provision was 
one under which the primary liability 
of the company was fixed at the amount 
of the loss, not exceeding the principal 
sum, and that, therefore, there devolved 
upon the defendant company, if it de- 
sired to avail itself of the 80% coin- 
surance clause to plead such clause. The 
plaintiff furthermore contended that 
such clause was a condition subsequent 
and, following the decisions in all in- 
surance cases, must therefore in order 
to be available as a defense, be spe- 
cifically pleaded. 

The Sole Question 

The court, in rendering its decision, 
stated that the sole question for con- 
sideration was whether having failed to 
plead the existence of the clause and that 
the plaintiff did not carry insurance up 
to 80% of the value of the property in- 
sured, the defendant should thereby be 
precluded from securing the benefit of 
such provision. The court held that 
the coinsurance clause under consider- 
ation was not a condition under which 
the liability of the defendant is made 
dependent upon the happening of a cer- 
tain event or upon the performance or 
non-performance of certain acts, but 
that such clause is a limitation clause 
whereby at all times during the life of 
the policy the amount of the defendant 
company’s liability is governed by the 
ratio that the amount of insurance car- 
ried bears to the value of the property 
covered; that such clause is a portion 
of the contract fixing the amount of 
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liability under certain circumstances. 

The court stated there was no re- 
quirement by the defendant, requiring 
the plaintiff to carry any specified per- 
centage of insurance, nor was it essen- 
tial that the plaintiff have on hand mer- 
chandise aggregating in value any par- 
ticular sum, the only effect of the clause 
being that at all times the plaintiff-in- 
sured in the event of loss, should the in- 
surance at such time not equal 80% of 
the value of the insured property, should 
be a coinsurer with the defendant com- 
pany to the amount of such deficiency, 
if any. The court added that if under 
the terms of the policy, the plaintiff- 
insured would be entitled to recover the 
full amount of the loss up to $1,500, 
which right could be defeated only upon 
the non-compliance with certain condi- 
tions contained in such policy, then un- 
der the well-settled rules of pleading it 
would be incumbent upon the defendant 
company in order to prevent a recov- 
ery by the plaintiff-insured of his en- 
tire loss, to plead a violation of such 
so-called “conditions subsequent.” 
“But,” said the court, “plaintiff at no 
time under the terms of the policy, was 
entitled to recover the full amount of 
insurance unless the coverage for which 
he paid was the stated percentage or 
over of the value of the insured prop- 
erty. The primary liability of defendant 
was fixed by this clause and the amount 
payable to plaintiff by reason thereof 
was in no wise dependent upon the 
performance or violation of any condi- 
tions imposed by the policy. Apply the 
80% clause—the amount of recovery 
would be limited to 72% of the amount 
of the loss. The motion to set aside the 
verdict will be granted unless plaintiff 
stipulates within ten days to reduce the 
verdict to $1,007.85 with appropriate in- 
terest.” 

It seems doubtful whether the sound- 
ness of this.decision is likely to be seri- 
ously questioned. 


PAVE WAY FOR $20,000,000 

Stockholders of the Hartford Fire will 
act at the annual meeting, February 13, 
on the acceptance of an amendment to the 
charter of the company authorized by the 
last legislature. The amendment author- 
izes the company to increase its capital 
stock to an amount not exceeding $20,- 
000,000. The company at present has: a 
capital of $8,000,000. 
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N. Y. Board Issues 
List of Bankruptcies 


WARNING TO UNDERWRITERS 





Relation Seen Between Business Fail- 
ures and Fires; New Feature 
A Regular Service 





Holding to the theory that there is 
a relation between bankruptcies and 
fire insurance losses, the Committee on 
Losses and Adjustments of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has 
begun issuing a new bulletin show- 
ing financial embarrassments in this dis- 
trict as a supplement to “What is Burn- 
ing.” The initial bulletin lists bank- 
ruptcies from the first of the year to 
January 13, and in connection with the 
new venture to assist in the reduction 
of fire losses by avoiding suspicious 
risks, Allen E. Clough, secretary of the 
loss committee, says: 


“We are sending you herewith our 
first bulletin covering the period from 
January 1 to January 15, 1924, on ‘Finan- 
cial Embarrassments’ as listed in the 
daily press. These bulletins will here- 
after appear twice monthly. The list 
comprises petitions in bankruptcy in the 
wholesale, retail and jobbing trade, 
manufacturing and miscellaneous lines 
following for ready comparison the 
classification in our bulletin ‘What is 
Buraing.’ 

“It is possible that there will appear 
a suggestive relation between bank- 
ruptcies and fires; that when business 
depression in certain lines is shown by 
an unusual frequency in bankruptcies, 
a corresponding frequency in fires will 
appear in the same lines. It has, there- 
fore, occurred to the Committee on 
Losses and Adjustments that this in- 
formation would prove of interest and 
value to the members and will here- 
alter be furnished, as stated, in semi- 
monthly bulletins.” 

The first bulletin lists sixty-eight 
failures, dividing among _ thirty-nine 
business classifications. Restaurants, 
retail fur dealers, dry goods dealers, 
jewelry stores and shoe stores lead the 
list, the highest number in any classi- 
fication being five failures. 

It is generally recognized that fear 
of financial failure increases the moral 
hazard greatly with respect to fire in- 
surance, especially on mercantile stock 
risks. The great difficulty has been to 
anticipate these moral hazard losses and 
to get off the risks before they burn. 
After a fire has occurred the problem 
of proving the loss intentional and not 
accidental is generally beyond solution 
as evidences of arson usually disappear 
While the fire is in progress. 

With the idea of disseminating in- 
formation among fire insurance under- 
writers relative to conditions in various 
wholesale and retail businesses, several 
bureaus have been operating for some 
years watching trade conditions and 
warning underwriters of depressions. 
The warnings have been followed by 
careful inspections of the risks under 
observation and cancellation of those 
policies which seem in danger. The 
New York Board of Fire Underwriter’s 
move is to augment this service and give 
underwriters a still closer contact with 
business conditions. 
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Text of New Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Bill 


Realizing the urgency of prompt at- 
tention to the question of reforming 
American law with reference to the re- 
sponsibilities of shipowners in handling 
cargoes, Congressman George W. Ed- 
monds has introduced into the House 
of Representatives in Washington a 
new bill amending the Harter Act. By 
starting the drive early in the session 
there is much hope that the bill either 
in its present form, or slightly amended, 
will become law before Congress ad- 
journs in June for the national presi- 
dential conventions. 


This new bill embodies most of the 
changes advocated in The Hague Rules, 
or Brussels agreement, as it has now 
become by virtue of two international 
conferences of shipowners, shippers and 
marine underwriters at Brussels follow- 
ing The Hague conference. These pro- 
posed changes in bills of lading trans- 
fer to the carrier a proper share of the 
responsibility for the safety of cargoes 
in his possession. Many European 
countries have formally agreed to the 
changes and it behooves this country to 
follow suit in order that the interests 
of shippers and underwriters may be 
protected against the vagaries of irre- 
sponsible shipowners. 

It was stated last year in Washington 
at hearings on a bill similar to the one 
now introduced that the bill would have 
to go through as is or be defeated, as 
amendments which would bring it out 
of line with changes put in force by 
other maritime nations would not be 
tolerated. 


Following is the text of the new car- 
riage of goods by sea bill, with only a 
few unimportant paragraphs omitted: 

(b) The term “contract of carriage” 
applies only to contracts of carriage 
covered by a bill of lading or any sim- 
ilar document of title, in so far as such 
document relates to the carriage of 
goods by sea, including any bill of lad- 
ing or any similar document as afore- 
said issued under or pursuant to a char- 
ter party from the moment at which 
such bill of lading or similar document 
of title regulates the relations between 
a carrier and a holder of the same; 

(e) The term “carriage of goods” 
covers the period from the time when 
the goods are loaded on to the time they 
are discharged from the ship. 

Sec, 3. Responsibilities and Liabilities, 


—(1) The carrier shall be bound before 
and at the beginning of the voyage to 
exercise due diligence to— 

(a) Make the ship seaworthy; 

(b) Properly man, equip, and supply 
the ship; 

(c) Make the holds, refrigerating and 
cool chambers, and all other parts of 
the ship in which goods are carried, fit 
and safe for their reception, carriage, 
and preservation. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of section 
4, the carrier shall properly and care- 
fully load, handle, stow, carry, Keep, 
care for, and discharge the goods 
carried. 

(3) After receiving the goods into his 
charge, the carrier, or the master or 
agent of the carrier, shall on demand of 
the shipper issue to the shipper a bill 
of lading showing among other things— 

(b) Either the number of packages or 
pieces, or the quantity or weight, as the 
case may be, as furnished in writing by 
the shipper; 

(c) The apparent order and condition 
of the goods: Provided, That no carrier, 
master, or agent of the carrier shall be 
bound to state or show in the bill of 
lading any marks, number, quantity, or 
weight which he has reasonable ground 
for suspecting not accurately to repre- 
sent the goods actually received or 
which he has had no reasonable means 
of checking. 


(4) Such a bill of lading shall be prima 
facie evidence of the receipt by the car- 
rier of the goods as therein described 
in accordance with paragraph (3), (a), 
(b), and (c) of this section. 

(5) The shipper shall be deemed to 
have guaranteed to the carrier the ac- 
curacy at the time of shipment of the 
marks, number, quantity, and weight, as 
furnished by him, and the shipper shall 


indemnify the carrier against all loss, 
damages, and expenses arising or result- 
ing from inaccuracies in such particu- 
lars. The right of the carrier to such 
indemnity shall in no way limit his re- 
sponsibility and liability under the con- 
tract of carriage to any person other 
than the shipper. 


(6) Unless notice of loss or damage 
and the general nature of such loss or 
damage be given in writing to the car- 
rier or his agent at the port of discharge 
before or at the time of the removal of 
the goods into the custody of the per- 
son entitled to delivery thereof under 
the contract of carriage, or if loss or 
damage be not apparent within three 
days, such removal shall be prima facie 
evidence of the delivery by the carrier 
of the goods as described in the bill of 
lading. 

The notice in writing will not be ef- 
fective if the state of the goods has at 
the time of their receipt been agreed to 
be otherwise than as_ stated in the 
notice, 


In any event the carrier and the ship 
shall be discharged from all liability 
in respect to loss or damage unless suit 
is brought within one year after deliv- 
ery of the goods or the date when the 
goods should have been delivered. 

In the case of nay actual or appre- 
hended loss or damage the carrier and 
the receiver shall give all reasonable 
facilities to each other for inspecting 
and tallying the goods. 

(7) After the goods are loaded the bill 
of lading to be issued by the carrier, 
master, or agent of the carrier to the 
shipper shall. if the shipper so demands, 
be a “shipped” bill of lading: Provided, 
That if the shipper shall have previously 
taken up any document of title to such 
goods, he shall surrender the same as 
against the issue of the “shipped” bill 
of lading, but at the option of the car- 
rier such document of title may be noted 
at the port of shipment by the carrier, 
master, or agent with the name or 
names of the ship or ships upon which 
the goods have been shipped and the 
date or dates of shipment, and when so 
noted the same shall, for the purpose of 
this paragraph, be deemed to constitute 
a “shipped” bill of lading. 

(8) Any clause, covenant, or agree- 
ment in a contract of carriage relieving 
the carrier or the ship from liability for 
loss or damage to, or in connection with, 
goods arising from negligence, fault, or 
failure in the duties and obligations 
provided in this section or lessening 
such liability otherwise than as provided 
in this Act shall be null and void and 
of no effect. A benefit of insurance or 
similar clause shall be deemed to be 4 
clause relieving the carrier from lia- 
bility. 

Sec 4. Rights and Immunities.— 
(1) Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be liable for loss or damage aris- 
ing or resulting from unseaworthiness 
unless caused by want of due diligence 
on the part of the carrier to make the 
ship seaworthy and to secure that the 
ship is properly manned, equipped, and 
supplied, and to make the holds, refrig- 
erating and cool chambers, and all other 
parts of the ship in which goods are 
carried fit and safe for their reception, 
carriage, and preservation in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
section 3. Whenever loss or damage has 
resulted from unseaworthiness, the bur- 
den of proving the exercise of due dili- 
gence shall be on the carrier or other 
person claiming exemption under this 
section. 

(2) Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible for loss or damage 
arising or resulting from: 

(a) Act, neglect, or default of the 
master, mariner, pilot, or the servants 
of the carrier in the navigation or in the 
management of the ship; 

(b) Fire, unless caused by the actual 
fault or privity of the carrier; 

(c) Perils, dangers, and accidents of 
the sea or other navigable waters; 

(d) Act of God; 

(e) Act of war; 

(f) Act of public enemies; 

(gz) Arrest or restraint of princes. 
rulers, or people, or seizure under legal 
process; 

(h) Quarantine restrictions; 

(i) Act or omission of the shipper or 
owner of the goods, his agent or repre- 
sentative; 

(j) Strikes or lockouts or stoppage or 
restraint of labor from whatever cause, 
whether partial or general; 

(k) Riots and civil commotions; 

(1) Saving or attempting to save life 
or property at sea; 

(m) Wastage in bulk or weight or any 
loss or damage arising from inherent 
defect, quality, or vice of the goods; 

(n) Insufficiency of packing; 
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(0) Insufficiency or inadequacy of 
marks; 

(p) Latent defects not discoverable by 
due diligence; 

(q) Any other cause arising without 
the actual fault or privity of the car- 
rier, or without the fault or neglect of 
the agents or servants of the carrier, 
but the burden of proof shall be on the 
person claiming the benefit of this ex- 
ception to show that neither the actual 
fault or privity of the carrier nor the 
fault or neglect of the agents or 
servants of the carrier contributed to 
the loss or damage. 

(3) The shipper shall not be respon- 
sible for loss or damage sustained by 
the carrier or the ship arising or result- 
ing from any cause without the act, 
fault, or neglect of the shipper, his 
agents, or his servants, 

(4) Any deviation in saving or at- 
tempting to save life or property in 
jeopardy at sea, or any deviation agreed 
upon between the carrier and shipper at 
the time cargo space is contracted for 
shall not be deemed to be an infringe- 
ment or breach of this Act or of the 
contract of carriage, and the carrier 
shall not be liable for any loss or dam- 
age resulting therefrom. 

(5) Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall in any event be or become liable 
for any loss or damage to or in con- 
nection with goods in an amount ex- 
ceeding $500 per package or unit, or the 
equivalent of that sum in other cur- 
rency, unless the nature and value of 
such goods have been declared by the 
Shipper before shipment and inserted in 
the bill of lading. 

This declaration, if embodied in the 
bill of lading, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence but shall not be binding or con- 
clusive on the carrier, 

By agreement between the carrier, 
master, or agent of the carrier and the 
shipper another maximum amount than 
that mentioned in this paragraph may 
be fixed: Provided, That such maximum 
shall not be less than the figure above 
named. 

The rate of exchange shall be taken 
to be the rate ruling on the day of the 
arrival of the ship at the port of dis- 
charge of the goods concerned. 

(6) Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible in any event for loss 
or damage to or in connection with 
goods if the nature or value thereof 
has been knowingly misstated by the 
shipper in the bill of lading. 

(7) Goods of an inflammable, explo- 
sive, or dangerous nature to the ship- 
ment whereof the carrier, master, or 
agent of the carrier has not consented 
with knowledge of their nature and 
character, May at any time before dis- 
charge be landed at any place or de- 
stroyed or rendered innocuous by the 
carrier without compensation to the 
shipment, and the shipper of such goods 
shall be liable for all damages and ex- 
penses directly or indirectly arising out 
of or resulting from such shipment. If 
any such goods’ shipped with such 
knowledge and consent shall become a 
danger to the ship or cargo, they may 
in like manner be landed at any place, 
or destroyed or rendered innocuous by 
the carrier without liability on the part 
of the carrier except to general average, 
if any. 

Sec. 5. Surrender of Rights and Im- 
munities.—A carrier shall be at liberty 
to surrender in whole or in part all or 
any of his rights and immunities under 
this Act, provided such surrender shall 
be embodied in the bill of lading issued 
to the shipper. The provisions of this 
Act shall not be applicable to charter 
parties, but if bills of lading are issued 
in the case of a ship under a charter 
party they shall comply with the terms 
of this Act. Nothing in this Act shall 
be held to prevent the insertion in a 
bill of lading of any lawful provision 
regarding general average. 

Sec. 6. Special Conditions.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of the preceding 
sections, a carrier, master, or agent of 
the carrier and a shipper shall, in re- 
gard to any particular goods, be at lib- 
erty to enter into any agreement in any 
terms as to the responsibility and lia- 
bility of the carrier for such goods and 
as to the rights and immunities of the 
carrier in respect of such goods, or his 
obligation as to seaworthiness, so far as 
this stipulation is not contrary to public 
policy, or the care or diligence of his 
servants or agents in regard to the load- 


ing, handling, stowage, carriage, cus- 
tody, care, and discharge of the goods 
carried by sea: Provided, That in this 
case no bill of lading has been or shall 
be issued and that the terms agreed 
upon shall be embodied in a receipt 
which shall be a non-negotiable docu- 
ment and shall be marked as such, 

Any agreement so entered into shall 
have full legal effect: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to ordinary 
commercial shipments made in the or- 
dinary course of trade, but only to other 
shipments where the character or con- 
dition of the property to be carried or 
the circumstances, terms, and conditions 
under which the carriage is to be per- 
formed are such as reasonably to justify 
a special agreement. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as superseding any part of 
the Act entitled “An Act relating to nav- 
igation of vessels, bills of lading, and 
to certain obligations, duties, and rights 
in connection with the carriage of prop- 
erty,” approved February 13, 1893, or of 
any other law which would be applicable 
in the absence of this Act, in so far as 
they relate to the duties, responsibilities, 
and liabilities of the ship or carrier prior 
to the time when the goods are loaded 
on or after the time they are discharged 
from the ship. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall 
not affect the rights and obligations of 
the carrier under the provisions of sec- 
tions 4281 to 4289, inclusive, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, or 
of the Shipping Act of 1916 (Thirty- 
ninth Revised Statutes at Large, page 
728), or any subsequent amendments 
thereto, 

Sec. 9. The provisions of section 5 of 
this Act shall not be construed as per- 
mitting a carrier, when surrendering in 
whole or in part all or any of his rights 
and immunities under this Act by em- 
bodying such surrender in the bill of 
lading issued to the shipper, to discrim- 
inate against competing shippers with 
respect to their right to demand and re- 
ceive such bills of lading. Such discrim- 
ination shall be unlawful, and shall be 
punishable as provided under section 12 
for refusal to issue a contract of car- 
riage in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 10. Where under the custom of 
any trade the weight of any bulk cargo 
inserted in the bill of lading is a weight 
ascertained or accepted by a third party 
other than the carrier or the shipper, 
and the fact that the weight is so ags- 
certained or accepted is stated in the 
bill of lading, the bill of lading shall 
not be deemed, under the provisions of 
section 3, subsection 5, to be prima facie 
evidence against the carrier of the re- 
ceipt of goods of the weight so inserted 
in the bill of lading, and the accuracy 
thereof at the time of shipment shall 
not be deemed to have been guaranteed 
by the shipper. 


Sec, 11. This Act shall apply to all 
contracts of carriage of goods by sea 
between ports of the United States and 
its possessions and ports of foreign 
countries. Nothing in this Act shall be 
held to apply to contracts of carriage of 
goods by sea between any port of the 
United States or its possessions and any 
other port of the United States and its 
possessions. 

Sec. 12. If any Manager, agent, mas- 
ter, owner, or charterer of any vessel 
shall issue a contract of carriage in vio- 
lation of the provisions of this Act, or 
which shall contain clauses, covenants, 
or agreements which are declared by 
subsection (8) of section 3 of this Act 
to be null and void and of no effect, or 
shall refuse to issue a contract of car- 
riage in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, he shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $2,000, to be collected and 
disposed of in the same manner as pro- 
vided in section § of the Act of Febru- 
ary 13, 1893. 

Section 13. This Act shall take effect 
90 days after the date of its approval; 
but nothing in this Act shall apply dur- 
ing a period not to exceed one year fol- 
lowing its approval, to any contract for 
the carriage of goods by sea made be- 
fore the date upon which this Act be- 
comes effective, nor to any bill of lad- 
ing or similar document of title issued, 
whether before or after such date as 
aforesaid, in pursuance of any such con- 
tract as aforesaid. 

Sec. 14. This Act may be cited as the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 





Bureau Shipped 33 Tons 
of Auto Manual Matter 


HOW BOOKS WERE DISTRIBUTED 


55,000 Pieces of Mail; Central Distribu- 
tion System Under Direction 
of Bantel 


The 
automobile 


ible planning to make 


distribution of the new casualty 


manuals involved consider- 
a complete dis- 
tribution to all company agents and to 


have the manuals in their hands at the 


same time. 
his was by the Na 
& Surety 


has inaugurated a 


Ace omplished 


tional Bureau of Casualty 


Underwriters which 


central distribution system, which is 
Edward A. 
Bureau. 
this 


tomobile manuals since early in 1920 and 


handled by Bantel, purchas 


The 


system for its au 


ing agent of the Bureau 


as been 


using 


eventually, it is hoped, will be used for 


all line that are handled by the 


Bureau 
odd members of 


Heretofore the thirty 


the Bureau received individual supplies 


of manuals and they in turn redistrib 
uted to their agents Phe result was 
that an insurance agent who might be 


placing his business in different casualty 
companies was getting manuals from all 


The Na 


Bureau received requests from all 


places whether needed or not. 
} 


tional 


ubscribers to eliminate the 


dupliu ation 


the central distribution system was 
old system it might 
hity 
manuals to their 
quartet! less. 
number of automobile 
casualty companies 
amounted to 76,6016. In order to supply 
these agents it Was only 
distribute 60,700 manuals under the cen 
tral distribution system, which results in 
a saving to the companies of over 29%. 
This saving also applies to the loose leaf 
crrection affecting the publications 
during the year 

One of the features of the 
that manuals are received at the 
time by all agents in all sections of the 
country To accomplish this the Bu 
reau uses a table of transit time as 1s- 
sued by the New York Post Office De 
vartment. The states are divided into 
our sections on the chart which en 
ables them to tell how long in advance 
to send the manuals. 

During 1922 the publications distrib 
uted covered a shipment weighing ap 
proximately thirty-three tons. The 
weight of the recent shipment of auto 
mobile manuals was 22,750 pounds, com 
prising about 55,000 pieces of mail. 


adopted. Under the 


ost the companies about cents to 


send out the agents 
Vy costs one 
Phe total 


agents - of all 


necessary to 


system 1s 
Same 


1 
i 
} 
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RECIPROCAL BOOSTS RATES 
\dmission by the de Veuve-Burns 
Underwriting Company, operator of the 
Indemnity Exchange at 


that its 


Lumbermen’s 
Seattle, Washington, 
rates are inadequate and must be ad- 
to keep the reciprocal solvent 
seen in the action of the operating 
raising the rates 25 per cent. 
The Lumbermen’s Indemnity announces 
the increase effective January 1 and also 
states that in the event the reciprocal 
rates exceeds the board rate the rate 
will be adjusted to conform with the 
board rate. The Lumbermen’s Indem- 
nity Exchange was ousted last year 
from California when it was refused a 
renewal of its license for failure to com- 
ply with the state law requiring each 
reciprocal to have assets of at least 
$50,000 in excess of its unearned pre 
mium reserve. 


present 


Van ed 


company 


Woman Has Charge of 
Ads and Publicity 

Bg LUCILLE EVERETT’S WORK 

Her Experiences With Federal Surety; 


Studied Economics and Sociology 
in College 


One of the cleverest publicity directors 


and company editors in the business is 
Viss I. Lucille Everett of the Federal 
Surety, Davenport, la. The company’s 


publicity department has just been made 
a separate division of the executive depart- 
ment. Among other things it is the duty 
of the department to collect all information 
obtainable concerning the various lines of 
msurance written by the Federal and to 
pass such information along to the agents 
im attractive literature. 

Viss Liverett ts a graduate of the Liberal 
Irts College of the University of Iowa, 





E. LUCILLE EVERETT 


’22; and there was a major in 


economics and sociology. She has a B. A. 
deyree; and was president of the Gamma 
Phi Beta Sorority. The Eastern. Under- 
writer asked Miss Everett to narrate some 
of her expertences as a publicity director 
md advertising manager of an insurance 


class of} 


company, and her own story follows: 
The most amusing incidents have 
arisen trom the fact that the general 
public is “mentally set” to find a man 
in this position. lor a short time my 


desk was placed in such 
1 could hear the operator at the in 
formation desk. When, to answer the 
inquiries for “Mr. Everett” she would 
point to me saying, “You will find Miss 
Everett at that desk,” the caller would 


a position that 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 
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look impatient and reply, “But it is Mr. 
Everett whom I want.” Upon being con- 
vinced that there was only one Everett 
in the office, the caller would approach 
and inquire dubiously if | were the pub- 
lieity director. 

The fact that about 90 per cent. of my 


mail comes to Mr. E. L. Everett is not 
distressing nor does it hinder it from 
1eaching the correct destination. The 
advertising manager of one of our 


papers in the Northwest 
Kverett” several times 
ing the solicited order. Finally came a 
letter full) of abject apology for the 
error, the writer stating that if there 
had only been a stray hair or a hair pin 
in my letters to give him a clue as to 
ivy femininity, he would not have made 
such an error. After futile attempts 
to make “Mr. Everett,” an insurance 
paper published an article referring to 
me as “Mrs. Everett.” 


wrote to “Mr. 
without obtain- 


Reaction of Friends 


Reaction of friends is amusing. When 
there is a letter to be worded, whether 
it is a note of congratulation or a wed- 
ding invitation, the right is referred to 
me with the statement, “She is in the 
advertising business and should know 
what to say.” Yet, if accused of adver- 
tising in personal matters they would 
be horrified. People do not seem to 
realize that everyone advertises from 
the public speaker who kicks over the 
pitcher of water on approaching the 
platform so that his audjence will re- 
member him, to the flapper with the 
“different” bob. 

My reception in the business world 
has been sincerely cordial and I feel no 
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ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE . 





PHILADELPHIA 








inclination to complain of the treat- 
ment accorded women in business. The 
Davenport Advertisers’ Club, previously 
composed of only men, opened the 
membership to me, and the Insurance 
Advertising Conference welcomes _ all 
women who are interested in the work 
of that organization, as is shown by 
my appointment to membership on the 
executive committee of this body, fol- 
lowing its organization at Atlantic City 
last year. 

Treated on Equal Terms with Men 

The prerogatives of my position have 
been unquestioned and | have received 
the same consideration any man would 
have received in my place. I attribute 
a great deal of this attitude to Mr. Tay- 
lor, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the company which employs me, 
and his modern and generous attitude 
towards women in business. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s confidence in the ability of women 
and his assurance that a woman can 
handle the tasks confronting us has 
given me courage and assurance in this 
work, 

It is a wonderful age in which to be 
living, this age when a woman can 
enter any business or profession and 
broaden her interests and achievements 
not only without hindrance but with 
the actual assistance of the men with 
whom she is associated. 

Much credit should be given to the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, a great, 
far-sighted organization, embodying in 
its policy raising the standard and 
broadening the vision of women in busi- 
ness and of giving adequate and fitting 
preparation to the girl who is entering 
business. Ll am working with this or- 
ganization as president of the local club 
ili my city and second vice-president in 
the State of lowa, and realize what the 
club is doing to increase the vision of 
service among its members. 





BALTIMORE CONSOLIDATION 


Two old Baltimore agencies have con- 
solidated. They are the Cunningham, 
Coale Co. and the Post, Creighton Co. 
The name of the new firm will be the 
Post, Creighton, Cunningham, Coale, Inc. 
A. L. Fankhanel, formerly with the Bal- 
timore American, has joined the new 
outfit. 
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Interesting Career 
of E. M. Linville 


TOUCHED LIFE AT MANY POINTS 
Entered Insurance By Way of Claim 
Department of London; Remarkable 
Year of New York Indemnity 


E. M. Linville with the 
York Indemnity Company in December, 
1922. The company had been organized 
in February of that year and had writ- 


went New 


ten only two lines of insurance, burglary 
and plate glass, and this from one agen- 
cy which was the only agency the com- 
pany had. The company really did not 
start writing all lines of casualty in- 
surance until March 15, 1923. 
wound up with the company writing 
premiums of $3,200,000; with 700 agents 
and with representatives in 


The year 


forty-two 
states. The record is one of the most 


remarkable ever made in the insurance 


business and at a very low expense 
ratio. The New York Indemnity is 
known from one end of the country 


to the other and it is the general im- 
pression in the business that such an 


excellent start has been made that 
phenomenal business will be done. The 
company itself expects to double this 


year the 1923 business. 

The questions that agents all over the 
country are asking are, who is E. M. 
Linville who has thus shown that he is 
a genius in organization and production ; 
what is his career, his philosophy, his 
personality; what are his methods of 
operation; and how did he pile up this 
great total of business for a new 
company ? 


An All-Around Casualty Insurance Man 


In the first place he is an all-around 
casualty insurance man. All of his in- 
surance experience has been in casualty 
insurance. He is a born salesman; he 
is a fine student of human nature; he 
is a good scrapper. There is not an 
insurance man in the casualty business 
who has a wider acquaintance. When 
he was a superintendent of agents he 
lived on the road, sometimes spending 
as much as six or eight months away 
from the office. He knows the problems 
of the field and how to sympathize with 
them and how to meet them. 

From boyhood he fought his own way 
and often, it was a knockdown fight. He 
touched life at a variety of angles. He 
came of a generation of pioneers and 
fighters; was born in Kentucky and 
traces his ancestry back to the leading 
American frontier pioneers who migrated 
to Kentucky along with Daniel Boone. 
From Kentucky, Mr. Linville moved to 
Chicago where he attended — public 
schools, but his school education did not 
amount to much and soon he was out 
en his own. He wandered much before 
he found 


himself and was in turn a 
cow puncher on the plains, a miner, a 
police court reporter, a salesman, a 
book agent, a seaman and a_ soldier. 


In the Navy he made a cruise to the 
West Indies and his military experience 
was in the Spanish-American War. 

After specializing in commercial sell 
ing he entered the insurance business 
in Chicago through the claim depart 
ment of the London Guarantee & Acci 
dent. After a- while he went to night 
law school while working for that com- 
pany. His specialty was negligence law 
and then, upon the advice of George 
Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, gen 
eral agents for the London, he entered 
production. He regards himself as for- 
tunate in having been associated at an 
early stage of his insurance career with 
Mr. Webb, who has done so much to 
bring insurance men together and to 
maugurate friendly relations between 
them, and who is not only a general 
agent with an executive mind, but also 
an individual producer. 


Once having entered the insurance 
production field, Mr. Linville devoted 
to it every energy he possessed. He 
mastered the product he had to sell. 
He worked hard; studied every angle of 
the game; broadened himself by general 
reading, dipping into biography, archae- 
ology, applied psychology, books on 
travel and philosophy. 
With Travelers and Ocean 

From Chicago,’ Mr. Linville went to 
Philadelphia as assistant resident man- 
ager of the London G. & A. at the time 
when Captain Masters was at the helm. 
In addition to supervising claims, he had 
charge of agency development and un- 
derwriting and helped build up the busi 
ness in a substantial way. His next 
move was to join the forces of the 
Travelers, spending the first six months 
at the home office, part of the time in 
the company’s school at Hartford under 
Major Giddings, and later doing agency 
development work in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island with some underwriting 
experience. The Travelers sent him to 
Boston as assistant manager of the East 
ern Massachusetts territory where his 
work was in connection with agency 
development. 

Mr. Linville has had contact with 
some of the general agents of the Ocean 
and then got into touch with the ex 
ecutive end of the company through an 
interview with A. Duncan Reid, when 
the latter was agency head. He joined 
the forces of the Ocean under Manager 
Oscar Ising. He remained there under 
Managers Gardner and Neely as agency 
superintendent and during his last three 
years with the Ocean, was in 
of the underwriting. 

A Road Superintendent 

He was distinctly a road agency su 
perintendent, spending little time at his 
desk. He wanted to know the field 
force and the field conditions and went 
out to acquire that information. He 
entered the Ocean in a number of 
states where the company had not been 
before and put in a Pacific 
ganization of the Ocean. 

When Mr. Linville went with the New 
York Indemnity there was no organiza- 
tion and, as has been said before, only 
one agency (the Kenney Agency, Inc., 
which, writing the two lines, burglary 
and plate glass, had done a premium 
income of $320,000 net). The first thing 


charge 


Coast or- 


Mr. Linville did was to build up a com 
During the 
January and 


plete organization. 
months, December, 


three 


Keb 

















E. M. LINVILLE 


1uary, he gathered together the staff and 
personnel which was to handle the af- 
fairs of ‘the new company. His first 
production move was to enroll for the 
New York Indemnity a lot of good 
agents. An agency superintendent and 
two special agents went out in the field 
before there was a printed binder or 
a printed policy ready. The company 
was binding agency appointments by let- 
ter before an agency contract was ready 
sc that many production appointments 
were made and the agents were ready 
to shoot in business as they 
were informed that the organization 
was prepared to receive it. 

In appointing the department heads, 
Mr. Linville named only men whom he 
knew personally or knew of their work. 
He selected men who were not only 
capable underwriters and executives, but 
who had field experience. “I believe 
that home office men should come from 
the outside in,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter. “Executives should have 
the field viewpoint. I wanted men sur 
rounding me who could facilitate the 
problems of the field and not be handi- 
capped by having only the technical 
or book view of selling.” 


The 


Simultaneously with writing the first 
policy, Mr. Linville asked the board to 
increase the capital and surplus, and 
they became $1,000,000 each. Again in 
November, on account of rapidly grow- 
ing business, the directors paid in $500,- 
000 more to surplus. The first policy, 
by the way, was an automobile policy, 
the assured being William B. 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Linville was asked why the com- 
pany had entered so many states, forty- 
two in all. He said: 

“We did this for the purpose of being 
qualified to take care of a number of 
large inter-state risks covering nation 
wide. We entered all these states and 
established claims and inspection facil- 
ities in every state where we 
business.” 


soon as 


First Policy 


Joy ce, 


wrote 


On account of the conservative policy 
of the management, the company only 
carried low net lines on the bulk of its 
business so that the re-insurance ceded 
was large. The gross writings were at 
least one million in excess of the net 
which was $3,200,000. Mr. Linville said 
that without driving any for business, 
but just taking care of the accepted 
business on the books of the agencies 
appointed, he does not see how the 














company can help but double its pre- 
mium income in 1924, 


Distribution of Business 


An interesting feature of the 1923 
results was the distribution of business, 
which was as follows: 


Accident and Health. :.......... $ 54,011 
Automobile and liability........ 906,518 
Other classes of liability........ 348,810 
Workmen’s Compensation ...... 581,647 
Pare: Cie oot ea oe 227,274 
Buraisew, Cte oJ. cca watbseees 604,359 
\uto Prop. Dam. and Coll...... 353,400 


Boiler, flywheel and other classes 


The company is writing surety in a 
small way, having started to do so in 
December. It has made applications to 
all of the bureaus for membership. In 
discussing the companies’ organization, 
Mr. Linville said: 

“While we did not violate any of the 
bureau agreements, I preferred to re- 
main out of the bureau until I felt 
that the conditions were stabilized and 
to know how the acquisition cost plan 
Was going to be observed. Our affairs 
are in such shape that all of our arrange- 
nents will conform with the bureaus of 
which we have become members.” 

\sked as to what he attributed the 
great success of the New York Indem 
nity Company in piling up the greatest 
record ever made by a company writing 
all casualty lines in its first year of 
writing all these lines, he said: 

“Tl attribute it to the asset of the 
National Surety Company's represent- 
atives in the surety world; to my knowl- 
edge of agency conditions all over the 
country so that it was possible for me 
to take advantage of agency conditions 
and make fine appointments; and to my 
ability to inspire enthusiasm in my as- 
sociates and among the agents. 

“The progressive and aggressive policy 
of the National Surety Company, the 
confidence in its management and the 
reputation which it had made in the 
surety world under the marvelous lead- 
ership of William B. Joyce, was a guar- 
anty that any line of business it under- 
took would be carried out in the same 
manner which characterized its direc- 
tion of the surety business. My ac 
quaintance in the business and record 
of fair dealing built up when I was a 
representative of other companies, dréw 
agents to us, also many of whom volun- 
tarily allied themselves with the New 
York Indemnity Company.” 


59,910 


Mr. Linville’s Personality 


Mr. Linville is a man of strong per 
scnality, simplicity of character, straight 
forward, blunt, honest and aggressive. 
he has made it a practice to shoot di 
rect at a target, without being afraid 
of consequences. Never a mincer of 
phrases, when he has had anything to 
say no one could possibly mistake its 
meaning. 

“Part of my aggressiveness,” he once 
told a friend, “is because of my earnest 
When | go into a thing I do 
iv best to put it over. I work hard, 
and | think hard. My guiding motto has 


Hess. 


been from Ecclesiastes, ‘Whatever thy 
hand findest to do do it with all thy 
might F ] beheve, too, in the Socratic 
axiom of ‘know thyself. Thus a man 


can recognize and correct his weaknesses 


and if he knows himself he also will 
find it easier to know the other man. 
\nother characteristic of mine has been 
not to be satisfied with things as they 


wre, but to trys 
provement 


and bring about an im- 
Thus, | have often weighed 
my actions at the end of a day and 
cutalogued the mistakes, determined 
that they should not be repeated. 
Wholesome dissatisfaction has often 
spurred me on to accomplish more and 
better things. The man who is com- 
pletely satisfied with himself is retre- 
grading.” 
Advice to Producers 

Mr. Linville was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter for some of his views 
on the general subject of salesmanship. 
He has attended two schools of scientific 
salesmanship, and has delivered a num- 
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ber. of lectures on the subject to in- 
surance men. 

“My advice to producers in insurance 
is the same advice that I have heard in 
other lines, viz: know your subject bet- 
ter than any other man in the same line 
of business, or master as much infor- 
mation on the subject as you can,” he 
said. “Cultivate imagination and ability 
to put yourself in the other man’s place 
and create the mental picture of how 
your story sounds to him. As_ im- 
portant, if not more important than 
imagination is enthusiasm. None of 
these qualities are permanently ef 
fective without loyalty. ; 

“Insurance requires a higher type ot 
salesmanship than any other line be- 
cause the insurance salesman must have 
every quality that the other fellow has, 
and in addition labors under the handi 
cap of being without samples. He must 
hold the attention by the pictures he 
quickly, earnestly and convincingly 
paints. There is no doubt about it that 
the man who sells insurance must also 
sell himself to his prospect.” 

Mr. Linville’s early lack of educa 
tion and the handicap that was imposed 
upon him in the early days were partly 
responsible for his seeking knowledge 
many different channels. He 
picked up what he could in every con 
tact and even cultivated a love for mu 
sic and art. He is a subscriber to the 
Philharmonic and is frequently seen at 
concerts and sometimes at the opera. 
His favorite outdoor recreations are 
tramping and swimming. 

“My big problem at the 
find myself,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter. “At first the glamor of 
an adventurous life attracted me and 
was responsible for my wanderlust oc 
cupations. When I finally went into in- 
surance I found that I had found the 
business which could hold me, and I 
believe it is the best business in the 
world for an ambitious, studious young 
man who has ability and knows the 
value of conserving and making the 
his energies.” 


ba) 50 


start was to 


best of 


WITHE TO ARRANGE EXHIBIT 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has appointed Stanley F. Withe, assist 
ant publicity director of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, chairman of a 
committee to arrange for an exhibit of 
insurance advertising in connection with 
the next annual meeting of the Insur 
ance Advertising Conference. This 
meeting will be held in London, Eng 
land, next July in connection with the 
convention of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World, which are this 
year to be the guests of the British ad- 
vertising men. The exhibit, which will 
cover all forms of insurance advertis- 
ing, will be open to all American insur- 
ance companies, general agencies, local 
agencies, and advertising agencies en 
gaged in insurance advertising. 





COMPULSORY LIABILITY 

To investigate existing laws for com- 
pulsory liability insurance by automo- 
bile owners, and recommend legislation 
to the 1925 session of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly, Speaker C. Jay Good- 
nough of the State House of Represent- 
atives, has appointed Samuel J. McKim 
of Swissvale, near Pittsburgh, Edward 
Haws, Philadelphia, and Charles F. 
Armstrong county, all members of the 
House. Governor Pinchot recently 
designated Insurance Commissioner 
Samuel W. McCulloch, Secretary of 
Highways Paul D. Wright and Attorney 
General George W. Woodruff to repre- 
sent the administration on the commit- 
tce. Two State Senators are to be ap- 
pointed. 


PA. FEDERATION MEETING 

The eleventh annual business building 
convention of the insurance fraternity 
of Pennsylvania will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, May 20 and 21 under the auspices 
of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania in the William Penn Hotel. 
Committees in charge will be announced 
later. 





Major Johnson with 
London & Lancashire 


HEADS AGENCY ORGANIZATION 
Once Distinguished Highway and Trans- 
portation Engineer; Army Service; 
With Travelers Since 1914 


The London & Lancashire Indemnity 
announces the election of a new vice- 
president: Major Elmer E. Johnson, 
Jr, now assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the casualty departments of 
the Travelers. He goes with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire on February 1. With 











Blackmore Studios 


JOHNSON 


MAJOR ELMER E. 


the latter company he will have as his 
chief responsibility the supervision and 
development of the agency organization 
of the company and will be closely as- 
sociated in the management of the busi- 


ness with Vice President Oliver R. 
Beckwith, who is in general executive 
charge of the company’s affairs. 


A native of New York and a graduate 
of the Peekskill Military Academy, 
Major Johnson studied highway _engi- 
neering at Columbia Unive ‘rsity. He was 
for six years employed in the engineer- 
ing department of the New York, On- 
tario and Western Railway and for ever 
four years in the Bureau of Highways, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 


Before America entered the World 
War, Major Johnson served on the 
field staff of the Travelers in a number 
of districts including the Metropolitan 
District of New York. He entered that 
company’s service in 1914 and was As- 
sistant Manager of the Buffalo Branch 
office in 1917, when he resigned to enter 
the second officers’ training camp at 
Fort Niagara, New York. 

Commissioned captain of infantry in 
November, 1917, and later a major, he 
was first assigned to the 79th Division 
at Camp Meade, Md. While there he 
commanded Company D, 310th Machine 
Gun Battalion, and was battalion survey 
officer and gas instructor. In April, 
1918, he was transferred to the Port of 
Embarkation, Hoboken, and from there 
to Camp Merritt, N. J., where he or- 
ganized and commanded the Casual 
i ae until he was discharged July 

Q1¢ 

In August, that same year, Major 
Johnson rejoined the Travelers at the 
Home Office and on September Ist was 
appointed field assistant in the agency 
department. Later he became success- 
ively agency assistant and assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. For the past 
few years he has had general super- 


vision of the middle west and Pacific 
coast territories of the Travelers, 
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For Suit Purposes 
Albany Is Residence 


STODDARD’S OFFICIAL HOME 





Decision of Appellate Division Supreme 
Court in Standard Automobile Case 
Is Handed Down 





The residence of the Insurance Super- 
intendent of New York State for the 
purposes of bringing suit is the county 
of Albany, according to a decision of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 
The decision, reported on January 19, fol- 
lows: 

H. T. Kellog, J—The plaintiff is the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, suing in his official capacity 
as liquidator of the Standard Automobile 
Casualty Company, an insolvent insurance 
company in process of liquidation. The 
defendant is a policy holder and member 
of the insurance company. The action is 
brought to recover an assessment of 
$106.04 levied by the corporation upon the 
defendant policy holder. The venue is laid 
in Albany County. The defendant resides 
in Kings County. He moves to change 
the place of trial from Albany County to 
Kings County on the ground that (1) the 
latter is the proper county, and (2) that the 
convenience of witnesses will best be served 
by the change. It is unnecessary to con- 
sider the second ground urged. The de- 
fendant has no witnesses to summons, and 
no proof to offer. The sole question in- 
volved therefore is whether Albany County 
is, within the meaning of section 182 of 
the Civil Practice Act, the residence of the 
plaintiff and therefore the proper county. 

The residence of a party, within the 
meaning of section 182 of the Civil Prac- 
tice Act, requiring an action to be tried 
in a county wherein one of the parties 
resides, is not necessarily the permanent 
home or domicile of a party. In the strict 
sense a corporation, soulless, mindless and 
bodiless, could have neither home, domi- 
cile or residence. Nevertheless, within the 
meaning of the section, it has a residence 
at its principal place of business as stated 
in its articles of incorporation (Rossie 
Iron Works v. Westbrook, 59 Hun. 345; 
Speare v. Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
44 A. D. 390; Poland v. United Traction 
Co., 88 A. D. 281), or, as held in some of 
the cases, at its principal place of business 
regardless of its articles of incorporation 
(Carroll v. National Protection Ins. Co., 
90 How. Pr. 403; General Baking Co., v. 
Daniell, 101 Misc., 382). 

A railroad corporation resides, for the 
purposes of the section, in every county of 
the state through which it operates its 
lines (Poland v. U. T. Traction Co., 
supra). So elastic is the meaning of “resi- 
dence” in this connection that a so-called 
“non-resident” or “foreign” railroad cor- 
poration also resides in every county within 
the state where it operates (Polley v. Le- 
high Valley R. R., 138 A. D. 636). “A 
corporation, for many purposes, lives, re- 
sides and has its being in its agents, and 
wherever they are in possession of its real 
estate, carrying on its corporate business, 
it may be supposed to exist and reside 
without departing from legal precedents 
or violating the spirit or letter of the 
law” (per Earl, J., in Buffalo & State 
Line RR. v. Board of Supervisors, 48 N. 
Y.93). It has been held that when the 
People of the State bring an action, since 
they reside in every county, any county of 
the state is a proper county for trial (Peo- 
ple, &c., v. Cook, .. How. Prac., 448). 

It has even been held that for the pur- 
pose of laying the venue of an action an 
individual may have two residences within 
the state (Bischoff v. Bischoff, 88 A. BD. 
126. The plaintiff is a public officer of the 
State of New York. Certainly the resi- 
dence of himself as an individual is im- 
material, for as an individual he is not 
one of the parties to the action. His prin- 
cipal office and principal place of work, 
both as superintendent and liquidator is in 
the City and County of Albany. Ina sense 
the state sues when he sues. If his resi- 
dence is not as broad as that of the entire 
people of the state and must be regarded 
as confined to a single county, then cer- 
tainly upon every analogy that county is 


County of Albany. For these reasons we 
think the venue is properly laid in Albany 
County. 

The order should be reversed, with costs, 
and the motion denied, with costs. 





THREE MUTUALS ORGANIZED 


The three new Roosevelt mutuals have 
now been organized and have received 
from the New York State Insurance De- 
partment duly certified certificates of 
incorporation. They will write automo- 
bile casualty, automobile fire and theft 
and workmen’s compensation insurance, 
being known respectively as the Roose- 
velt Automobile Mutual Casualty Com- 
‘any, Roosevelt Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and the Roosevelt Mutual 
Indemnity Company. 

Jean V. Lutz, organizer of the group, 
has been in the mutual insurance busi- 
ness for several years. With reference 
to the new companies he says they will 
be operated under a conservative form 
of management, with quality rather than 
quantity of risks emphasized. No an- 
nouncement has been made yet concern- 
ing the executive personnel. 





CASH FOR GOOD LETTERS 





President Burns of Maryland Offers 
Prizes of $200; Must Cover Some 
Phase of Company’s Business 





President F. Highlands Burns, of the 
Maryland, has offered $200 in prizes, in- 
cluding $100 as first prize, in an effort 
to stimulate good letter writing. 

The letters must be on some phase of 
the company’s business, and must be writ- 
ten and mailed or delivered in the regular 
course of the company’s correspondence; 
must, of course, be bona fide company 
letters. 

All correspondents (that is, all persons 
engaged in writing letters for the com- 
pany on its regular business) in the home 
office, branch offices, claim divisions and 
agency offices, are eligible for the prizes. 
No person is eligible for more than one 
prize. The contest will close June 30, 1924. 


NEW YORK PLATE GLASS 
The annual statement of the New York 
Plate Glass was gratifying to the agents 
and directors of that company. It shows 
that the surplus to policyholders has 
climbed to $1,250,532, and that the assets 
are $2,113,881. President J. Carroll French 
has been an able administrator, and in- 
creased the net premiums from $1,188,581 
in 1922 to $1,338,058, while the loss record 
was satisfactory. Charles Jerome Fd- 
wards, general agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is chairman of the 

board of the New York Plate Glass. 





MENDES WITH ECKERT 
Frank E. Mendes, insurance broker at 
110 William Street, announces that on 
and after February 1 he will be asso- 


ciated with John A. Eckert & Co., 90 
John Street. 





PUGILIST AN AGENT 

“Tack” McCarron, of Allentown, Pa., a 
middleweight pugilist, and Stephen S. 
Belasco, who was a war veteran, as was 
McCarron, have purchased an interest 
in the Thomas B. McFadden agency of 
that city. Mr. McFadden is an alder- 
man. 





AMERICAN BUREAU MEETING 
The annual meeting of the American 


3ureau of Shipping will be held in Room 
313, 49 Wall Street, on January 29, 





Albert H. Mowbray, insurance profes- 
sor at the University of California, is 
giving a series of fifteen lectures to the 
Hartford A. & T. staff there. 





The Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference will meet in Chicago, Con- 
gress Hotel, March 5-6. 


Mark A. Daly Charges 
Fall Flat at Albany 


STATE FUND SIRING FLOPS 





Associated Industries of New York State, 
Inc., Allegations Withdrawn; Gov- 
ernor Disgusted 





~ Governor Smith’s personal investigation 
of the state labor department following 
charges of the Associated Industries of 
New York State, Inc., developed at the 
outset on Tuesday the withdrawal of what 
are regarded as two of the principal 
charges against the department. 

Mark A. Daly, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, refused to disclose the source from 
which he obtained information which led 
to the charges. Officers of his group said 
they had obtained their information from 
Daly. 

Withdrawal by the association of the 
charge that the state insurance fund had 
exceeded its legal ratio already and would 
exceed it still further was made in a 
supplemental statement filed after the 
hearing opened by Arthur E. Sutherland 
of Rochester, former supreme court jus- 
tice and counsel for the association. 

This withdrawal leaves the principal re- 
maining charge against the labor depart- 
ment one to the effect that there has been 
an excessive delay in making workmen’s 
compensation payments. 

A general denial of the charges against 
the fund and its administration was entered 
by J. Charles Andrews of New York, 
chairman of the state fund advisory com- 
mittee. 

The general impression seems to prevail 
about the Capitol that Mark Daly “pulled 
a bone,” in bringing charges without proper 
backing and that the Associated Industries 
do not wish to antagonize the Governor. 
Instead of appointing some one else to 
conduct an investigation, the Governor, 
familiar with the compensation bureau 
since its organization in 1914, undertook 
it himself and instead of bringing in rec- 
ords of the labor department, he first 
sought to have established a definite basis 
for the charges preferred against it. 

The Governor stated that if there was 
anything wrong with the labor department 
no one in the state was more anxious 
to know that than he was. 





MR. LONGMAID’S ARTICLE 

R. H. Longmaid, formerly of the New 
York Rating Board, desires The Eastern 
Underwriter to publish the following state- 
ment as supplementary to what has been 
written about New York annuity values in 
a recent article, “Schedule Z Furnishes 
Many Nuts to Crack,” appearing in a 
recent issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 
The values which are called “N. Y.” are 
those found in J. H. Woodward’s “Tables 
for Computing the Present Value of Com- 
pensation,” published in 1917 by the State 
Industrial Commission. Since the prepara- 
tion of the “Commentary on ‘Schedule Z’,” 
upon which the referred to article was 
based, and prior to the article’s presenta- 
tion, a new set of tables has been published 
by the State Industrial Board including 
the reprint of Mr. Woodward’s 1917 tables. 
together with new additional ones never 
before published.” 

MANY SCHOOL ‘FIRES 

The Fireman’s Fund calls attention to 
the large number of school fires, in an il- 
lustrated article published in the current 
issue of “Fireman’s Fund Record.” 
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TO EXEMPT FARM MUTUALS 


Federal Tax Bill to Place Such Mutuals 
on Same Basis as the Fraternals 
Operate 


A new provision is to be drafted for 
inclusion in the forthcoming revenue-re- 
vision measure which will exempt from 
taxation farmers’ mutuals on the same 
basis as the fraternals, domestic building 
and loan associations and a number of 
other like organizations. Tax experts at- 
tached to the House Ways and Means 
Committee have been instructed to prepare 
the necessary provision. 

Explaining the matter, Chairman Green, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, de- 
clared that the then Ways and Means 
Committee and Congress intended to give 
the farmers’ mutuals the same privileges 
that were granted these other organiza- 
tions when the present tax law was before 
the House in the form of a bill. The 
companies were given an opportunity to 
express their desires in the way of legis- 
lation and they presented to the Com- 
mittee what they believed would “do the 
business.” But when it came time for the 
Treasury Department to construe the pro- 
vision of law, it was found this did not 
work out, and so the companies were taxed 
under the law. 


LICENSE CAR & GENERAL 
The Car & General has been licensed 
by the New York Department. This 
company, a running mate of the Royal 
Exchange, will write automobile liabil- 
ity, collision and property damage risks. 
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Announcement 








The GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


takes pleasure in announcing the opening of its new and 
permanent offices at 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 








We take the same opportunity to express to our clients 
and friends our deep appreciation of the patience and con- 
sideration shown us during the period when we have been 


in temporary offices, on account of which unavoidable 
delays have been occasioned. 
















With the opening of permanent quarters and the bring- 
ing together of our entire organization under one roof, all 
inquiries and submissions will have speedy and efficient 
consideration and attention. 












We take further pleasure in announcing that we have 
set aside in our offices a room for the exclusive use of our 
out of town clients and friends where stenographic and 
telephone service will be at their disposal. We urge that 
they avail themselves of this, with our compliments. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


J. G. WHITE, CARL M. HANSEN, 


President Vice-President and General Manager 
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Importance of 
Surety Selection 


CONTRACT BOND EVILS SHOWN 





National Surety Official Calls Attention 
to Rebating by Irresponsible Parties; 
Should Educate Contractors 





‘The selection of responsible sureties for 
contract bonds is a subject of constantly 
increasing interest to contractors, surety 
companies, agents and brokers. Surety 
agents throughout the country are naturally 
much interested in the contract bond be- 
cause the premiums and commissions are so 
large. Commissions ranging from $1,000 
to $5,000 are common occurrences. A $1,- 
000,000 bond often means a $7,500 commis- 
sion’a4nd some agents have been known to 
clean up a small fortune in a few days. 

One of many points under discussion just 
now between reputable surety men and 
reputable contractors is rebating. Rebat- 
ing, though hard to prove, apparently 
exists, and many of the surety companies 
are conducting educational campaigns 
among architects, owners and public of- 
ficials who control contracts regarding the 
danger of accepting rebated surety bonds. 


Sums Up Situation 


‘The situation is summed up by an of- 
ficial of the National Surety Company 
who says in part: 

“Economy seems to lead certain con- 
tractors to encourage surety companies or 
surety agents to give them cut rates or 
rebates on surety bonds. 

“Contractors who patronize surety com- 
panies which cut rates or rebate should 
know that these cut rate or rebated surety 
bonds may never be paid. 

“Surety companies which are soundly 
managed and which, hence, are likely to 
meet all surety bond losses promptly and 
ia full, do not give rebates, having learned 
through long and, sometimes, bitter experi- 
ence that a policy of rate-cutting and re- 
bate-giving always imperils a surety com- 
pany’s solvency, in exactly the same way 
‘hat a policy of cutting bids and estimates 
always imperils the solvency of a con- 
tractor. 

“All companies conducting all lines of 
insurance except fire and life insurance-in 
the United States (including the twenty- 
two surety companies) operated at a col- 
lective underwriting loss of 4 of 1% be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. 

“The percentage of failures among 
surety companies is relatively just as large 
as 1s the percentage of failures among con- 
tractors, and low figuring is more often 
responsible in both cases than is any other 
form of mismanagement. 

“The fact that the architect, owner or 
public official who controls the contract 
may be so ignorant as to accept a cut rate 
and, hence, perhaps, worthless surety bond 
does not relieve the contractor of moral 
responsibility. 

“A contractor who offers a _ perhaps 
worthless surety bond imperils his per- 
manent reputation and standing. 

“Every year more persons who control 
contracts insist on protection by a surety 
bond in soundly conducted surety com- 
panies. 


Importance of Not Patronizing Rebaters 


“But there is a_ still more important 
practical reason why reputable contractors 
should refuse to patronize rebate-giving 
surety companies. 

“For many years, the reputable con- 
tractors of the United States have been 
trying to drive all irresponsible contractors 
out of business. But these irresponsible 
contractors are still being kept in business 
very largely through the rebate-giving 
surety companies which will accept the 
most hazardous risks and which trade 
upon the ignorance of architects, owners 
and public officials. 

“Reputable surety companies will not 
bond irresponsible contractors; unsoundly 
managed surety companies alone do so. 

“Reputable contractors will most ef- 
fectively eliminate irresponsible contractors 
by refusing to patronize the rebate-giving 
and financially unsound surety companies 
whose questionable surety bonds enable 


these irresponsible contractors to remain in 
business. 

“Contractors of a certain type un- 
fortunately look upon the purchase of a 
surety bond much as they would look upon 
the purchase of materials. They go into 
the market to get that bond at the lowest 
price. This lower price represents a sav- 
ing to them because when figuring contract 
they usually put into their figures the cost 
of a surety bond at Manual rate. 

“The corrective which we stress is se- 
lection of sureties by the owners, architects, 
engineers or other parties who are in charge 
of the letting of a contract. 

“We have been glad to note a greater 
tendency among owners to select the 
sureties. Many of our municipal govern- 
ment and large railroad companies have 
their lists of approved surety companies 
and see the wisdom of imitating the United 
States Treasury Department in limiting the 
amount of suretyship to 10% of the capital 
and surplus of the surety. 


Development of Suitable Requirements 


“Both the reputable surety companies and 
the reputable contractors will profit ma- 
terially by the development of requirements 
calling for selection of surety and payment 
of premium by the owner. The selection 
of sureties who are to guarantee perform- 
ance of contracts is certainly a matter that 
should be determined with equal or even 
greater care than in the selection of in- 
surers against fire, casualty or other haz- 
ards. The surety bond should be treated 
as are materials and other elements enter- 
ing into the contract, the quality should 
be specified. 

“The premium rates now quoted by 
standard surety companies are based upon 
experience tables built up over a_con- 
siderable period of years. The premium 
rates charged are based upon the writing 
of standard surety risks. Considering the 
nominal premium charge for contract 
surety bonds, there is no room for rebates, 
excess commissions or rate cutting. Com- 
panies to continue in this line must collect 
full premium charges and business must 
be selected with great care, for protection 
of surety and obligee. 

“We must educate the public away from 
the idea that there is any profit whatsoever 
in letting contracts to iresponsible con- 
tractors. 


AMERICAN SURETY YEAR 


Net Premiums of "$8,055,244; Paid Claims 
or $2,558,229; Assets $17,000,000 
The American Surety Company wound 
up the year with assets of practically $17,- 
000,000. The net premium receipts of the 
company amounted to $8,055,244, an in- 
crease of $544,707 over the preceding year. 
The company has 15,115 local representa- 
tives who report through forty branch 
office managers. In 1923 it paid claims 
of $2,558,229, the number of them being 

7,699. The financial statement follows: 


Resources 
Real Estate: 
Home office premises, un- 


encumbered ........ ... $ 8,889,970.99 
Securities at Market Value: 
Stocks «...<. $ 955,975.00 
U. S. Govern- 
ment Bonds. 4,044,806.25 
All other 
|: a 741,739.50 
5,742,520.75 


Cash in banks and offices... 
Premiums in course of col- 


lection: ...nccce. seoes 361692563 


551,876.00 





Accrued interest and rents. 53,121.23 
Reinsurance receivable ..... 138,391.80 
$16,992,806.40 
Liabilities 
Catrial Steele o. vskcécun cen $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 2,247,458.90 
Reserve for unearned pre- 
WU Sone cece naeas aes 5,416,761.83 
Reserve for outstanding 
PROCHINGINA 6 os. Racine S5leais 503,139.26 
Reserve for contingent claims  3,042,709.99 
Reserve for expenses and 
Loot epee eee poe. 615,166.80 
Reinsurance and other ac- 
counts payable ...... fea 167,569.62 
$16,992,806.40 


Casualty Review in 
“Journal of Commerce” 


CASUALTY MEN IN SIZE UP YEAR 





Richardson on Acquisition Cost; Thomp- 
son Tells of New Accident and 
Health Report 





A number of prominent men of the 
casualty business contributed to the an- 
nual review number of the “Journal of 
Commerce” issued on January 21. Freder- 
ick Richardson, who had the leading article, 
told of the unusual expense of the business. 
Despite the increased volume it was a 
bad year for casualty companies, especially 
those engaged in compensation insurance. 
Mr. Richardson commented bluntly on the 
present system of rate making in com- 
pensation insurance. “The statistical meth- 
od is all very well,” he said, “but it takes 
at least three years before a change in the 
experience begins to be reflected in the 
rates and a considerable time longer be- 
fore it is completely reflected. It is quite 
evident as things go it is improper for 
a company to take up anything but a small 
profit on its compensation business, seeing 
that sooner or later its substantial profits 
in successful years will be needed to meet 
the substantial losses of later years.” 

In discussing acquisition cost, he said: 
“The year ended with a feeling that Su- 
perintendent Stoddard had succeeded in ob- 
taining compliance with his wishes. The 
enforcement of the acquisition cost plan 
is not so simple a matter as might have 
been assumed when it was formulated, 
but, nevertheless, there has developed a 
sincere desire on the part of the majority 
of the companies to prevent commission 
competition.” 

M. L. Jenks, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety, in his article, sees a tendency 
towards more direct control of existing 
relations through the establishment of 
branch offices. He noted an increase in 
contract bond activities. Depository losses 
have been heavy. 


All Quiet in Plate Glass 

Nelson D. Sterling, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, reported a year of 
peace and quiet in that branch. A new 
avenue of business was opened through 
the year in automobile plate glass insurance. 

R. H. Thompson, chairman of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers, gave an analysis of the situation 
in that division of insurance. He said that 
by February 1, the report of the committee 
of five on statistics will be ready for 
distribution. It is based on $7,000,000 of 
premiums and will contain some very valu- 
able tables. He said that the big event 
of health insurance during 1923, was a 
statement of many companies that no 
health insurance would be written without 
a two weeks’ waiting period. He said that 
companies are watching the drinking habits 
of the assured. “Alcohol and insurance 
do not mix,” he said. 

Among other interesting casualty articles 
are those by William Leslie, general man- 
ager of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance. Bayard P. Holmes, 
president of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 


and G. F. Michelbacher, secretary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Mr. Michelbacher — said 


there has been a marked change 


for the 
better in the commission situation. 


NATIONAL “BUREAU | CHANGES 





Stellwagen and Acker Made Managers 
of Auto Compensation and Liability 
Departments, Respectively 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has appointed H. 
P. Stellwagen as manager of the auto- 
mobile department and Milton Acker as 
manager of the compensation and lia- 
bility department. 

Mr. Stellwagen graduated from New 
York University and after service in the 
army, followed by experience with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, entered the service of the Bureau 
in March, 1920, as assistant to Ambrose 
Ryder, who was at that time superin- 
tendent of the automobile department. 


Mr. Stellwagen specialized at first in 
the statistical work incidental to the 
establishment of automobile insurance 
rates but later took over some of the 
underwriting and rating work of the de- 
partment. Since Mr. Ryder’s resigna- 
tion Mr. Stellwagen has had immediate 
charge of the activities of the depart- 
ment and in this work and in the work 
incidental to the recent revision of the 
automobile manual he has fully demon- 
strated his fitness for the position 
which is now conferred upon him, 

Mr. Acker has been connected with 
the Bureau for a long period of time. 
He entered the employ of the Bureau 
in July, 1913, following his graduation 
from Cornell U niversity. After serving 
an apprenticeship in the New York and 
Newark offices of the Bureau, he was 
transferred to Hartford, Connecticut, as 
manager of the Connecticut Branch 
Office Bureau early in 1914. He re- 
inained in charge of this office until the 
summer of 1918, when he returned to 
the home office of the Bureau in New 
York as assistant superintendent of the 
inspection department. During the war 
he resigned to enter the service but 


later returned to the Bureau as assist- 
ant in what was then known as the 
Manual Department, the department 


which had judisdiction over underwrit- 
ing, rating and rate making for work- 
men’s compensation and public liability 
iisurance. When the Bureau was re- 
crganized in 1920 Mr. Acker became as- 
sistant in the compensation and liability 
department, in which capacity he con- 
tinued to serve until May, 1923, when 
he was appointed acting manager of the 
department. Mr. Acker’s long service 
with the Bureau in many departments 
of the work both in the home office and 
in the field have thoroughly grounded 
him in every technical phase of the lines 
of business within the jurisdiction of 
his department. 





LARGE PREMIUM INCREASE 





Good Year With New Amsterdam Cas- 
uality; Company Has Assets of 
$12,302,790 





The New Amsterdam Casualty wrote 
net premiums of $8,803,220 last year, and 
its net investment earnings were $501,467. 
It paid for losses and adjustments, $4,518,- 
543; for expenses, commissions, etc., $3,- 
162,880, making a credit over losses and 
expenses of $1,622,959. It paid $371,250 
in dividends. Its losses and expenses paid 
were 87.20% of the premiums, The com- 
pany wound up the year with $12,302,790 
assets. Its surplus to policyholders is $3,- 
700,251. Increases for the year follow: 
premiums, $1,252,000; assets, $2,005,000; 
reserves, $1,428000. 

In its annual. report the company says 
in part: “Our assets increased over $2,- 
000,000, of which $869,968 was paid in by 
stockholders when we increased our capital 
last March. In some branches of our 
business the losses were higher than usual, 
but the net result of our operations was 
very satisfactory on the whole.” 





TOLD HOW TO HANDLE DOOR 


One of the insurance companies which 
has gotten out a thirty-seven page book 
telling employes how to conduct them- 
selves and how they are to be regu- 
lated, even goes to the extent of telling 
how employes should enter the revolv- 
ing doors at the entrance to the build- 
ing. Along this line the book of in- 
struction says: 

“The practice often indulged in by 
young employes of seeing how fast they 
can make the revolving door go is not 
only reprehensible, but dangerous, and 
must be discontinued. Another objec- 
tionable practice is that of loitering in 
front or around the corner of the 
building.” 

Offers Word About heat. Velden 

One of the insurance companies, dis- 
cussing in its monthly publication to 
agents the banquet held by its home 
office liability claim department, printed 
these two lines: 

“The proceedings were animated and 
convivial, albeit the Volstead Act was 
scrupulously respected.” 
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Tells Brokers of Auto Rate Changes 
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volume for such 
are now 80 fre- 
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Rule 54 
Driverless Cars 


lange ha been made, Previously 

1 n ile rented without drivers have 
en i ired on the specified car basis 
Under the new rule risks involving more 
written on a com 
livery @arnings 
rated on its own 
ind order that rates may be 
I il~ate intelligently the conditions 
irrounding each risk must be furnished 
the company through the use of the spe- 
i ‘ form which has been 
purpose The new rule 
driverless car policies 
provision requiring the 
sured to secure the name, ad- 
dress, age and signature of persons hir- 
ng iul vithout drivers; the 
ate when the automobile was returned, 
charged for rental. Spe- 
ions are made for the inclu- 
mm of the interest of persons hiring 
cal without drivers at additional 
harge. Automobiles rented with chauf- 
ttendance for passenger car 
must be written at the 
premiums for publie au- 


y be 


and 


nial me car may 
bination payroll 


basis Mach risk 


? eu 


ition 
ied for this 
quires that all 
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purposes 
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Rule 57 
Payroll Basis 
amended. 
for 
rule 


This rule h been slightly 
before a risk was eligible 
eatment in connection with this 
t required five or more commercial au- 
pmobiite owned by one assured or five 
r more public type automobiles owned 

one a ured It has now been 
ssured owns only 
and two public 
long as the total is five, 
gible to be treated under 
previously the only 
treating a risk of this 
insure the entire fleet 
omatic coverage form of basis, 
specified car basis, or on the 
than-operators basis 
riven risk involves less 
ercial type cars and three 
rv four pleasure type cars, the commer 
this particular risk can 
commercial payroll basis 
private pleasure portion writ- 
iutomatic coverage basis. 
Such cases will probably be handled by 
the issuance of two policies, each en- 
d indicating concurrent policy and 
minimum premium for a risk of this 
would be the premium applying to 
five highest rated autos at the in- 
ception date of the policy. 


Rule 59 
Rating—Large Automobile 
Risks 


No change has been made in this rule. 
Permit emphasize, however, that 
involving at least five automobiles 

d an annual premium of at least 
on standard limits $5,000 to $10,000, 
standard limits $5,000 and $10,000 and 
property damage are eligible for 
experience ratin as well as fleets in- 
lving ten automobiles. Also the ex- 
rating plan is mandatory—not 


merelal cars 
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Rule 61 

More Automobiles Than Operators 
been changed, The 
beneficial. Under the 
yverage is granted not only 
automobiles are being driven 
he person named or by any person 
ympanied by the named per- 
»verage is extended to ap- 
ich automobiles are be- 
inyone employed as a 
reason of the named 
absence or discharge, 
1 the proviso that the assured shall 
the company of such successor 
titr within ten days from the 
mployment of such successor 
following quoted 


rh rule has 
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et should be 





nh, but the ¢ 
while all 
ng driven by 


or subst 
note is appended to this rule: 

“It is not permissible to change the 
above limitation of operation so as to 
provide that no more than the specified 
number of cars be in operation at any 
one time without specifically naming the 
operator.” 


page 18) 


You in readily appreciate that the 
inclusion of this ten day privilege should 
enuble you to take care of your as- 
ureds to better advantage. 

Rule 67 
Garage Payroll Policy—Total Hazard 

(duige in important change has been 
made in that part of the rule referring 
to property dumage. Under the old rule 
overage applied as respects damage re- 
ulting from an accident due to the 
ownership, maintenance or use of any 
tutomobile. In view of this, accidents 
ccurring on the premises not caused 
by an automobile were excluded. Under 
the new rule the property damage cov- 
rage follows along the same lines as 
the public liability feature; namely, that 
the nsurunce covers the operation of 
the assured as described in the policy. 
In other words, the coverage now af- 
forded under the property damage fea- 
ture is of a general liability nature and 


t restricted to accidents caused solely 
by the use of automobiles, as has ap- 
under the provisions of the rule 


retofore. 
Rule 67 
Garage Payroll Policy—Total Hazard 


plied 


The changes Made in the 1924 manual 
lave been all justified by experience 
and no doubt a great many are won- 
dering just why the 8% or 20% re- 


tricted coverage have been discontinued. 


They were discontinued because actual 
xperience of the various companies did 
not justify the continuance of these two 
forms There was also a desire on the 
part of everyone to have a broader cov- 
erag and the broader coverage was 
only possible by the elimination of the 
restricted forms In addition to this a 
great many companies were faced with 
the problem that the 8% or 20% re- 
stricted coverage were only used as a 
means of unfair and unjust competition 
between agents and brokers. 
Rule 71 
Garage Payroll Policies—Inside Hazard 
Only 
A provision has been added that any 
“nublic automobile’ garage may be in- 


ured for the premises hazard including 
the operation of automobiles on the 
premises on the payroll basis in accord- 
ance with the rules and rates for garage 
inside hazard only. 


Territorial Changes 


policies 


The new 1924 automobile manual pro- 
vides for twenty-eight different terri- 
torial schedules instead of nineteen as 
in the former manual. The number of 
territories was increased in order that 
iL more definite and actual grading in 
rating might be accomplished and were 
based upon the actual experience in the 
various territories By the increase in 
territories it was possible to show a re- 
duction in the medium size cities and 
the rural districts in the West and the 
South The following cities are paying 
the highest automobile rates in the or- 


York City, Buffalo, 
Jersey City. 


mentioned: New 
Philadelphia, Boston, 


GETS OUT AUTO ROUTE ATLAS 

The New York office of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, of Newark, N. J., of 
vhich Floyd N. Dull is resident vice- 
president and manager, has gotten out 
an attractive and serviceable Auto Route 
Distance Atlas of New Jersey, New 
York and New England. In it are maps 
howing the distances on through auto 
routes between the larger cities and 
route junctions and state highway sys- 
tems. It is an exceedingly interesting 
\tlas and undoubtedly will be in great 
demand by motorists. 

LIVESTOCK CONSOLIDATION 
The western and southern departments 
of the Hartford Livestock Insurance Com- 
pany have been consolidated at the Hart- 
ford office, 39 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. The management of both the west- 
ern and the southern departments is sow 
in the hands of Dr. W. A. Swain and 
I’, N. Boyd, associated as general agents 
under the firm name of Swain & Boyd. 
Dr. Swain went with the Hartford in 1920, 
3efore that he organized the Farmers & 
Breeders Livestock Insurance Company. 
Mr. Boyd was with the old Indiana & 
Ohio Livestock Insurance Company of 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


STANDARD’S ANNIVERSARY 
The Standard Accident will celebrate 
fortieth anniversary with a conven- 
tion at the Home Office in Detroit on 
July 14, 15 and 16. 
The Eagle Indemnity has appointed Wil- 
liam H. Thomas, of Niles, Ohio, as gen- 
eral agent. 


What Fidelity & Deposit 
Did in Year 1923 


PROFITABLE, STEADY GROWTH 


Net Premiums of Nearly $10,000,000; 
Net Losses of $3,000,000; Securities 
Increase in Value 
The Fidelity & Deposit had an excel- 
lent year in 1923 and the growth of the 

company is substantial. 
The underwriting profit was almost 


$500,000. Its stocks and bonds show an 
appreciation. Net premiums were $9,- 
575,482. Income from investments were 
$560,689. During the year the company 


declared a 66 2/3% stock dividend, which 
increased its capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

The company’s report of operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, 


follows: 





Bach 
COL. E. A. HAMILTON 


Fidelity and Surety preintumis...s60<c60:c0ss00sen ess cea $11,079,142.53 
Burglary premiums .......... eee eT ree 1,152,445.53 
Less: 
Fidelity and Surety reinsurance.......... Snttareneibc s sees S2e5e9/(098 
AALS LEIDSIANEO occ cbrs)sacie;socleiarcoaelt as 1 oss earele laa 403,134.97 
PCE ECR S 5 5:s50:6:6;0 acai soso gs: akaratoeisia. ek eave ore ale edsala ieee ee EOC 
Acquisition and Administration expenses............. $5,077,993.47 
DED OSOON IMIS isd on doe ian. nears masons nena 3,006,595.62 
Added to reserves: 
PRON TESETVE: os 5.8545 bh ssw oe PR See GT Eee $482,732.26 
RU TEROEVE S65 5.c) arate A eae Ol Me ee 447,471.75 
Net income from investments (inciuding real estate).............. - 
Income and capital stock taxes incurred.............. SOiAD ae eran 
To. miscellaneous reserves: «....55.066b6 ss disccae ess ace aisievare tebe nreiaveets 
Uncollectible items charged off......... arose) eiBiaceaer Pialaleie/s ciate a tale pete 
one aeae nile CEE SOO AAT RIO SC ieee RAR TOT Ie OE ee 
Dividends paid ........ PTO Tee Aare eT ee : MET eCOC 


Profit on sale of securities. 


1923, as per following list :) 


Charged off book value, Home Office building 


To MAGINIEER? -PEONES s 6 6555.60 oh 5c ks 
Surplus and undivided profits, Dec. 31, 1922.. 


Transferred to capital ... 


Surplus and undivided profits, Dec. 31, 1923.. 
The balance sheet as of December 31, 1923, 


Appreciation bonds and stocks............. 
(All securities carried at market values, 


$17,751.28 
82,842.86 


Dec, 5), 





$100,594.14 
18,036.21 


ee 


$3,366,354.94 
2,000,000.00 





Assets 


Government bond8 665650550 )sscue eco 
State, County and Municipal Bonds..... 
Railroad and Equipment Bonds......... 
Public Utility and Industrial Bonds... 


Bank, Trust Company and other Stocks. 


Home Office Building and Annex........ 


Accounts Receivable, etc. 
Agents’ Debit balances 


ee ey 


Reinsurance due from other companies. 


Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies.. 


sc.ceseseessinece PEO OOOO 


2,139,981.45 
1,724,266.00 
673,333.30 


Stsecesesce NOIOBORUO 
seseccsecs  2540,000,00 


143,037.22 
2,021,909.85 


svcsccsce S00,10440 
ciscesievevs MUNONEGLES 





Liabilities 


Reserve 


Reserve for claims ... 


Reserve for agents’ commissions 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve, special and contingent 
Capital Stock ......... 


Surplus and undivided profits 


for unearned premiums.............. 


for premium taxes and expenses in 
for reinsurance to other companies. 


ee ey 
CCOOCCHHH CCH ECE Cee eeccesebeseceos 


Cee e eee e errr ereereresese 


seeeseees $5,187,426.30 
2,788,314.64 
450,251.56 
213,507.46 
442,050.55 
312,274.39 
5,000,000.00 
1,858,193.52 


trahisit. .... 





rach 


$12,231,588.06 


2,656,105.90 
$9,575,482.16 


8,084,589.09 
'$1,490,893.07 


930,204.01 


$560,689.06 
554,973.01 


“$1,115,662.07 
154,696.77 


$960,965.30 
35,470.34 


$925,494.96 
21,565.56 


$903,929.40 
494,648.75 


$409,280.65 











82,557.93 
$491,838.58 





1,366,354.94 
$1,858,193.52 





$16,252,018.42 


$16,252,018.42 
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FIDELITY and DEPOSIT © ooo 
COMPANY | FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
“The Bonding Company” 


Fidelity snd Surety Bonds ' (Signed) ...... P ddecceveentedetvercdsmadsatasaeemenes 


and Burglary Insurance ' 


Cie ATOPIC A, 


DADA DAH ADD ADADDDAADDADDD 


RED HOT! 


Everyone of your Fire Insurance clients is a 


“red hot” prospect for Burglary Insurance. 


Are you prepared to “cash in” on these 
leadsr 


If not, the application below will put you in 
touch with a Company whose policies meet 
every need and which, during thirty-four years 
of consistent progress, has gained an enviable 
reputation for prompt and equable claim ad- 


justments. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Baltimore, Md. 


J 

) If you are not already adequately represented In this 
) territory | will be glad to have full information regarding 
! 


an agency connection with your Company. 


BALTIMORE 


EU 13 


PODPDD DPD PDP DDD PADD ADDDDDDOBDDD 


SENSES see SSeS SS SSS589555559999S 
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In ONE year! 
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From a standing start on Januaiy 22, 1923, to a first 
year’s record finish on December 3:st. 


For this unprecedented result we express our thanks to 
our Agents; Brokers and Policyholders, without whose 
loyal support it would have been impossible. 


Independence Indemnity Company 
Head Office, Philadelphia—Charles H. Holland, President 


This Company Maintains Human Relations with its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


Casualty — — Surety | 
PERE RGRAY COHERENT 
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